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In the January Record 


The 1960 Forecasts 


Economists are predicting a vigorous uptrend in the 
business cycle in 1960, with the “normal” expected 
expansion given further impetus by the expansionary 
consequences of the steel strike. The analysts almost 
unanimously forecast higher inventory demand, 
tising capital outlays and substantial increases in 
consumer durables, particularly automobiles. Al- 
though the outlook for these sectors indicates a 
boom year in 1960, there remain a few problems 
(tight money among them) that may inject a stronger 
note of caution into forecasts as the year progresses. 
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Capital Invested Per Production Worker 


Capital invested per production worker in manv- 
facturing industries declined slightly during the first 
half of 1959 from the 1958 record high of $17,900. 
The decrease ($100) was owing to a 5% rise in 
the number of production workers over the 1958 
average, more than offsetting the estimated 4% 
increase in total capital investment. This article 
supplies investment statistics for the major industrial 
groups in 1957 and traces the course of capital in- 
vested per production worker since 1948...page 6 


‘ The Farm Economy—Shape of the 1959 


Downturn 


A chart display of farmers’ earnings, prices, ex- 
penses, sources of income, the extent of crop 
surpluses, and the size and trend of farmers’ 
assets and liabilities begins on..........page 8 


Monthly Survey of Business Opinion and 


Experience 


The Consequences of Tight Money—What effect 
do executives expect the tight money sifuation to 
have on their business operations in 1960? What 
measures will companies take to ensure satisfactory 
credit experience during the coming year? The 228 
manufacturing executives participating in this month's 
survey of business opinion reply on these points 


market. Although a majority of the respondents do 
not expect tight money to have any appreciable 
effect on their business, a significant number are 
concerned with possible credit problems and note 
their intentions to tighten up collection policies and 
take steps to improve their cash flow. An industry- 
by-industry breakdown in both metal and nonmetal 
industries is included............- pages 11, 38 


Metalworking Appropriations: Big Gains 
Outside Steel 


Metalworking capital appropriations in the third 
quarter of 1959 continued to advance above their 
year-earlier level despite the record-breaking steel 
strike. The 71% rise was, however, less than half 
the dramatic 150%. jump achieved in the second 
quarter, largely owing to the failure of the iron 
and steel industry itself to boost approvals. Elec- 
trical machinery, on the other hand, recorded its 
largest gain of the past three years. Appropriations 
in the first nine months of last year were higher 
than in the same period of 1958 for every major 
category, pointing to increased capital spending by 
metalworking industries in 1960........page 16 


Consumer Buying Plans: A Steadier Pace 


Consumer confidence was evidenced in buying plans 
toward the close of 1959, with increased purchasing 
intentions reported in many areas. No boom in 
consumer spending was indicated, however, ard 
fewer home buying plans were reported. More 
plans were reported by households with incomes of 
$7,500 or over, and since these plans are more 
likely to be fulfilled than others, the gain offset a 
slight decline in total buying plans during September- 
October. Attitudes toward employment, particularly 
in the Midwest, were optimistic. This report, the 
fifth in the Board’s continuing survey of consumer 
planning under the financial sponsorship of News- 
week, analyzes the August-September-October 
reporting period in detail. Some preliminary results 
for November and December are also included. 
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Business Highlights 


THE 1960 


in a moderate and not very speculative recovery 
" from the sharp, short recession of late 1957 and 
early 1958. Industrial production, as measured by the 
Federal Reserve index available at the time, had re- 
covered to about its previous peak. But the previous 
peak had been a sustained plateau running from late 
1955 to the middle of 1957, and industrial output was 
thus no higher than it had been three years earlier. In 
fact, the rate of recovery appeared to many observers to 
have slowed somewhat in the late months of 1958. 


as in 1959, business conditions seemed to be 


Reasons for Early 1959 Concern 


In the perspective available a year later, the concern 
over the rate of recovery in early 1959 seems to have 
been more than a mere impatience of analysts; while 
production trends in the very short term are hardly a 
reliable guide to the future, a majority of the compo- 
nents. entering into the industrial production index 
seemed to be suffering from a loss of momentum in the 
final quarter of 1958, and in the opening month or two 
of 1959. Unemployment in early 1959 was still about 6% 
of the labor force on a seasonally adjusted basis, and 7% 
on an unadjusted basis; these percentages were not 
notably lower than prevailed a year earlier, when gen- 
eral business conditions were approaching their third 

postwar trough. ; 
After a sharp advance in the third quarter of 1958, 
disposable personal income rose only slightly in the 
fourth quarter and in the first two months of 1959; and 
retail sales, after a whopping Christmas, showed no 
further improvement on a seasonally adjusted basis in 
January and February. Housing starts, which had 
climbed to a very advanced level in the late months of 
1958, moved irregularly in early 1959. 
Inventory liquidation was certainly over, and there 
M6569 
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was doubtless some inventory recoupment ahead. But 
where was the next round of major final demands to 
come from? Housing was already a spent force; the 
automobile sales rate was sticking at 6 million, in de- 
fiance of forecasts pointing to nearly 7 million; capital 
spending plans were being formed at moderate rates, 
in an atmosphere of ample available margins of capac- 
ity; interest rates had recovered much more rapidly 
than most other business statistics, and long-term rates 
were already back to their 1957 peaks; exports were sag- 
ging notably, in the face of rising imports. 

This is not to underestimate the power of the business 
cycle in its expanding phase, and in early 1959 all of the 
historical parallels to past cycles pointed plainly to 
further improvement in business conditions. Inventory 
accumulation would of course be accompanied by rising 
income, which in turn would yield rising outlays for 
consumer goods and (in combination with increased 
credit extension) a more than proportionate rise in con- 
sumer durables sales. 

Similarly, improving profits could doubtless be 
counted upon to play favorably on the rate of business 
investment in plant and equipment, with the usual 
feedback effects in the personal sector. While no domi- 
nant independent strength was on the horizon in early 
1959, there was certainly a latent strength in the general 
cyclical position of business. 


Why the Change in Sentiments? 


The early months of the year thus saw a kind of debate 
over the state of the recovery; some argued that it was 
slower than “normal,” others that it was “normal.” (Perhaps 
significantly, there were few who were arguing that if was 
faster than “normal.”) Who was right in this debate is, of 
course, a moot question; all doubts about the vigor of the 
recovery evaporated promptly enough in the second quarter. 


In '59, the steel strike slowed output, price trends were mixed, and GNP was v-shaped 
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What caused the evaporation is also a moot question, but 
a curiously important one for 1960. 


Did the shadow of the coming steel strike rejuvenate 
an expansion that was losing its force after only a year, 
and after industrial activity had only recovered to the 
previous peak? Would business have marched up to its 
impressive prestrike levels of June, 1959, in the absence 
of protective inventory demand in durables industries? 
Secretary Mitchell ate a cake hat on the steps of the 
Labor Department in October, in mock payment on a 
bet that unemployment would be nearly minimal at 
that time. The loss of the bet was laid to the unemploy- 
ment caused by the steel strike, which suggests that in 
the absence of the strike zéself, he would have won; but 
would he have made the bet if there had been no pre- 
strike boom in inventory demand? 

The moderate forecasts made in early 1959 were 
hinged ito historical parallels to past “normal” re- 
coveries. The unanswered questions about 1959 are 
traceable to the fact that the last half of the year was 
distorted out of all resemblance to “normalcy” by the 
steel strike, and the fact that anticipations of this widely 
heralded event tended to distort developments in the 
spring of the year as well. If the list of unanswered 
questions has a point, it is simply this: when the strike 
began to be an important element in business planning, 
it was not clear that a cycle anywhere near as vigorous 
as that now being forecast for 1960 was at all probable. 


Reinstating the Cycle 


The extreme trajectories of many 1960 forecasts 
should thus be viewed for what they are: attempts to 
portray the substantial impact on total activity that 
will result from the unraveling of distortions created in 
1959 by the strike. And this, in turn, suggests that as 
these abnormal, deferred demands are gradually ob- 
literated by the wave of production that seems to lie 
ahead, the uncertainties that prevailed in early 1959 
may be reinstated in the outlook. 

In the main, the 1960 forecasts pick up the business 
trend as of mid-1959, and add expansionary conse- 
quences of the steel strike to the “normal’’ business ex- 
pansion in progress at that time. The results could be 
very dramatic indeed, and within the context of stand- 
ard business cycle forecasting procedures, it is difficult 
to find much wrong even with the spectacular ranges 
reached in the more optimistic projections. In fact, it is 
hard to escape the feeling that it is the more moderate 
projections for 1960 that are erring, in the usual con- 
servative fashion. 

Strikingly unlike early 1959, the situation in early 


1960 obviously contains some independent strengths—in . 


the sense that uptrends in certain sectors can be pro- 
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jected with reasonable certainty without regard to 
the behavior of total business conditions. This is true, 
for example, in the case of inventory demand. It is 
also true, in lesser degree, for consumer durables de- 
mand and for certain capital goods where physical de- 
ferrals have actually occurred. For this, the forecaster 
can thus ruefully thank the steel strike; if the strike 
greatly reduced the visibility for the last half of 1959, it 
certainly increased it for the first half of 1960. 

And it seems even to have somewhat relieved the 
second-half-itis that normally afflicts forecasters when 
they attempt to look beyond six months; in the writer’s 
sample, a definite majority of analysts expect the up- 
trend of the first half to continue through the second 
half of the year. This is the finding of The Conference 
Board Economic Forum, which does not look for a turn- 
ing point in general business conditions in 1960, and 
expects a total gross national product for the year as a 
whole ranging from $510 billion to about $520 billion. 
Even the low end of this range is inconsistent with the 
rapid retardation of growth that would have to occur 
by midyear if general business conditions were to turn 
down before the year’s close. 


Examining the Underpinnings 


The strength of 1960 envisaged in the majority of 
forecasts is thus very hard to argue with. Nevertheless, 
it may be proper at the start of the year to draw up a 
list of some of the often hidden assumptions underlying 
such forecasts, with the thought that a few of them in 
any event may require much closer examination as the 
year progresses. 

In the first place, the forecasts unanimously expect 
inventory demand to be the most compelling expan- 
sionary influence of the first half of the year at least. 
This expectation is certainly reasonable, in the light of 
the impact of the steel strike. Nevertheless, efforts to 
quantify prospective inventory demand raise a few 
questions which are now dormant but may come to life 
later. 

The inventory-sales ratio for total manufacturing and 
trade is now quite low, even though in the available 
statistics the sales rate has been retarded by losses of 
volume associated with the steel strike. It is a good bet 
that in early 1960 the sales rate will rise faster than in- 
ventories, and the ratio will sink even lower. What 
makes this particularly cogent evidence of future in- 
ventory demand is the fact that the ratio itself has been 
stable, in a long-term sense, over the past decade. This 
lends credibility to the thesis that the ratio will return 
to its historical normal. 

It is nevertheless possible that the relationship of in- 
ventories to sales for the business system as a whole is 
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about to undergo a downward shift, reflecting a change 
in the mix of total activity. In terms of inventory re- 
quirements, defense and capital goods industries carry a 
far greater weight than their sales volume would in- 
dicate, because of the longer production cycles involved. 
If these industries—defense, in particular—should be 
less conspicuous in 1960 than they have been in the past, 
the normal inventory-sales ratio indicative of satisfied 
demand might be significantly lower than it has been in 
the past. 

Possible changes in the character of defense business 
—away from heavy armament, and toward technical 
development—carry a suggestion of lesser inventory 
requirements per dollar of defense spending, and there 
remains the possibility that recent improvements in 
international relations may yield some reduction in 
total dollar spending in the hard goods area. The course 
of the defense program over the next year or two thus 
emerges as an unresolved aspect of the business out- 
look. It may even be that a slight inconsistency lurks in 
those forecasts that show rapid inventory accumulation 
throughout 1960, and stable federal outlays for defense. 

Secondly, forecasters almost to a man have incor- 
porated in their 1960 picture rising capital outlays 
throughout the year; many of them, impressed with the 
prospective rate of inflow of corporate cash, inject a 
sharp uptrend in this sector. This is a good bet, but it 
retains a conjectural element. The rate of capital outlays 
is certainly influenced by the available inflow of cash; 
it is also influenced by the adequacy of existing capac- 
ity (and a number of other things as well—see below). To 
put it in other terms, the relationship of capital outlays 
to output is not linear; the implications for capital 
spending of a given rise in output increase as output ap- 
proaches physical limits. 


Risk of Historical Parallels 


This is a complicated way of saying that historical 
parallels may in this instance be more than usually 
risky. In the last parallel available, output got very 
close to physical limits indeed, and triggered a com- 
pelling new incentive for expansion. The same jer- 
centage rise in output in 1960 may or may not inject this 
element into business spending plans; it depends on the 
level of output and its relation to capacity. Since the 
steel strike has greatly raised the prospective level of 
output, it has certainly tended to raise the prospective 
level of plant and equipment spending. But by how 
much is a tough question which each analyst has had to 
answer for himself, and without much help from the 
statistics. 

The consumer durables sector in 1960 is also sur- 
rounded by a number of interesting question marks. 


Three Key Spending Sectors 
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The 1960 forecasts are couched almost uniformly in 
terms of a 7-million automobile year and substantial 
increases in other consumer durables as well. The im- 
plications of such a year in consumer hard goods are for 
an increase of perhaps $6 billion more in instalment debt 
outstanding, on top of an increase of perhaps $5 billion 
in 1959. This would indicate an expansion of roughly 
30% in instalment debt outstanding over a two-year 
period, or about as much as the percentage increase ex- 
perienced from the end of 1954 to the end of 1956. While 
a repetition of such a burst of debt formation is hardly 
out of the question, it should be noted that the first such 
burst was accompanied by a substantial lengthening in 
credit terms which did not occur in 1959, and does not 
seem on the horizon for 1960. 


Money: Its Availability and Price 


These are the three areas in which pronounced 
strength is expected to appear in 1960, judging from the 
published forecasts. There are, however, a few other 
questions that can properly be raised, of which the most 
pressing may be the availability and price of money. As 
of the end of 1959, the general interest rate was already 
notably higher than at the preceding business cycle 
peak of mid-1957, and higher still relative to the middle 
of 1956, when the previous expansion still had a year to 
go. While the tax structure doubtless favors borrowing 
in many ways, it may be worth noting that the liquidity 
of prospective borrowers is now considerably reduced 
from what it was five years ago, or even three years ago, 
and the impact of high interest rates may thus be 
greater than the historical parallels suggest. Moreover, 
the business community, individuals, and state and local 
governments have now had three postwar experiences 
with the cycle in interest rates, and at some point it may 
be that a significant number will begin to await the next 
decline in rates to do their borrowing. There is, after all, 
Incentive to keep even tax-deductible expenses to a 
minimum. 

Then there is the question of the price level. Unlike 
interest rates, the general price level in the past decade 
has experienced no important cycle at all. In 1949, the 
industrial wholesale price level averaged about 2% 
lower than in 1948; but it actually rose slightly in 1954 
and in 1958. In 1959, it has risen another 2%, but on a 
month-to-month basis it has been spectacularly stable 
ever since March. 

The course of the price level should rank high on any- 
one’s list of critical statistics in 1960. At the moment, 
price expectations are in a state of some confusion. 
Inflation remains a warm issue, and nobody expects a 
decline in prices, but on the basis of current trends 
neither could anyone project much increase. If the price 
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level begins to rise significantly, inflationary expecta- 
tions will acquire some authentic support in the sta- 
tistics, and 1960’s actualities may end up near the 
high end of the forecast. On the other hand, another six 
months of price stability (particularly under conditions 
of rapidly rising output) would inject an increasingly 
sober note into price expectations, and moderate both 
inventory demand and business spending for plant and 
equipment. 


Forecasting as a Determinant 


Finally, forecasting itself is now so popular a preoc- 
cupation of business management that it may begin to 
play some role in shaping developments. It is possible 
that by midyear the volume of cautionary advice about 
1961 will be inducing a longer perspective into business 
planning, and thus tend to modify attitudes toward in- 
ventory and productive capacity. If the more cautious 
forecasts that may appear around midyear should be 
combined with high interest rates and uncertain price 
trends, the combination may go far toward restraining 
the excesses which typically appear in the late stages of 
a business cycle expansion. 

ALBERT T. SOMMERS 
Diwwision of Business Analysis 


Business Forecasts 


Appliances 

Joseph F. Miller, managing director, National Electrical 
Manufacturers Association (as reported in American Metal 
Market, December 19)—‘‘Total industry unit sales of most 
major electric appliances broke all previous records in 1959, 
and member companies of the NEMA are confident that even 
higher peaks will be reached next year... . 

“As a group, major electric appliances in the scope of 
NEMA hit the highest shipment level since the record year of 
1950, and showed a 17% gain over the 1958 mark. A further 
gain of 3% is forecast for 1960... .” 

Utilities 

Electrical World (December 14)—‘‘The carryover effects of 
the steel strike are being felt by public utilities, forcing some 
delays in construction... . 

“In addition to delays due to uncertainties over steel de- 
liveries in the closing months of this year, utilities are schedul- 
ing first-quarter spending plans 4% below expenditures for 
the last three months of 1959. 

“First-quarter spending is now figured at almost $5.6 
billion on a seasonally adjusted annual rate basis—down some 
$220 million from the October-November estimated rate. 

“For the year 1959 as a whole, the SEC-Commerce survey 
now estimates public utilities will have spent $5,745 million. 
Total spending by all industry is computed at $32.6 billion. 

“Utilities are by no means alone in feeling the delayed ef- 
fects of the strike. Most industries are being forced to rein in 
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Industry Figures for Years 1954 Through 1957 


Total Capital Invested (Millions of Dollars) 


Capital Invested per Production Worker (Dollars) 


Indust: 
shh 1957 p 1956 
Food, beverages and tobacco..................-- 21,194 20,786 
Rood’ and ‘beverages... 22 202 coms aoe ae a ate 18,191 17,865 
‘Tobacco manufactures... 0. geese s Oeeece ei 3,003 2,920 
Textiles and their products..........-......-+--- 11,791 12,379 
Textile-mill products «0.0.5 62: sapige soe Sees ee 8,171 8,529 
Apparel and products made from fabrics......... 3,620 3,848 
Lumber, wood products, and furniture and fixtures.. 7,090 7,423 
Lumber and wood products................4-- 4,984 5,350 
Furniture-and' fixtures: . 4. cece see cee cee oe 2,106 2,072 
Paper and allied products....................-+. 7,947 7,341 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.......... 6,292 6,023 
Chemicals and allied products.................-. 16,861 15,808 
Petroleum (includes extraction and pipeline 
transportation)! tase ctoe es Manele s ostienns oie 37,169 35,385 
Rubber products..csier atys «s s2.ais sic cleors sremiesuste cists 6 3,333 3,277 
eatherand: prod cts’. aias shlc cetiseise cision aie ee 1,486 1,498 
Stone, clay, and glass products.................. 6,497 5,882 
Metal products and processes...............00005 79,761 77,120 
Primary metal industries...................-.. 20,109 18,429 
Fabricated metal products (includes ordnance)... 10,239 9,433 
Machinery, except electrical................... 18,763 18,205 
Electrical machinery and equipment............ 9,803 9,922 
Transportation equipment.................-.. 8,502 8,236 
Motor vehicles and equipment................. 12,345 12,296 
Miscellaneous manufacturing..................-: 7,708 7,321 
Instruments and related products.............. 3,493 3,282 
Others: 4. SA eae She hr Ae hte fees 4,215 4,040 
Lotad manufacturing on wesc an eas ate y= 207,180 200,243 
p—Preliminary 


1955 1954 1957 p 1956 1955 1954 
20,180 19,388 18,428 17,416 16,942 16,197 
17,347 16,546 17,069 16,182 15,808 15,010 

2,833 2,842 35,586 32,630 30,206 30,007 
12,572 11,481 5,963 6,051 6,101 5,684 

8,495 7,812 8,950 8,831 8,636 8,005 

4,077 3,669 3,400 3,564 3,785 3,514 

6,713 5,888 7,856 7,529 6,781 6,346 

4,700 4,141 8,472 8,025 6,920 6,504: 

2,013 1,746 6,702 6,492 6,476 5,999 

6,669 5,874 17,322 15,841 14,738 13,355 

5,672 5,231 11,373 10,959 10,720 10,148 
14,763 13,540 30,933 28,570 27,038 25,460 
31,809 30,219 119,286 110,096 97,934 91,296 

3,050 2,624 * 16,189 15,526 14,204 13,570 

1,462 1,362 4,515 4,420 4,276 4,119 

5,264 4,708 14,248 12,496 11,429 . 10,905 
67,945 61,975 14,376 13,834 12,398 11,878 
17,067 15,600 18,591 16,793 15,733 15,802 

8,884 8,082 10,562 9,681 8,998 8,430 
16,107 14,620 14,942 14,237 13,666 12,697 

8,463 7,749 11,430 11,401 10,296 9,778 

6,565 6,147 11,284 11,672 9,928 8,743 
10,858 9,776 19,591 18,961 14,547 15,656 

6,628 5,660 12,497 11,522 10,695 9,322 

2,837 2,396 15,440 14,250 12,676 10,642 

3,791 3,263 10,792 9,972 9,576 8,545 

182,726 167,948 15,866 15,006 13,830 13,180 


Note: Capital invested is total assets, less investments in government obligations and securities of other corporations 
Sources: Treasury Department; Bureau of Labor Statistics; Interstate Commerce Commission; TH CONFERENCE Boarp 


Capital Invested Per Production Worker 


APITAL INVESTED per production worker in 


manufacturing industries declined slightly to an 
estimated $17,800 during the first half of 1959 from a 
record high of $17,900 in 1958. The latter figure sur- 
passed the 1957 average by a full $2,000, the greatest 
annual increase ever recorded in this series. 

The estimates for 1958 and 1959 were based upon data 
from the Federal Trade and Securities and Exchange 
Commissions and were made only for the manufacturing 
industry as a whole. Figures prior to 1958 were based 
upon data obtained from the Statistics of Income, pub- 
lished by the Treasury Department. In the table above, 
the statistics from 1954 are shown for major manufac- 
turing groups. 

The small decrease registered in the first six months 
of 1959 was owing to a 5% rise in the number of produc- 
tion workers over the 1958 average. This more than 
offset an estimated 4% rise in total capital investment. 


The sharp increase of 1958, on the other hand, was the 
result of a 10% decline in the number of production 
workers accompanied by a 2% increment in capital in- 
vestment. 


The Investment Leaders 


The greatest investments of capital per worker in 
1957 were in the petroleum, tobacco, and chemical in- | 
dustries; the apparel and leather groups were at the low 
end of the listing. The ranking of these industries has 
remained constant since 1948. In that year, only the top 
four industries averaged more than $10,000 in capital 


invested per production worker. By contrast, all the 


1 Capital investment is defined as total assets, less investments in 
government obligations and securities of other corporations. Assets 
are figured at book value, and so do not reflect replacement cost. 
Fixed plant and equipment are included in the total at net values; 
that is, accrued depreciation is deducted from the gross cost of such 
assets 
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groups but five—textiles, apparel, lumber, furniture, 
and leather—were above this figure in 1957, with eight 
of the industries above the $15,000 mark. The all-in- 
dustry average was $15,866 in 1957, 80% above the 1948 
figure of $8,815. 

Aggregate capital investment, which soared above 
the $200-billion mark in 1956, topped $207 billion dur- 
ing 1957. This gain of $7 billion was the smallest since 
the 1953-1954 increase of slightly over $4 billion. A full 
$15-billion jump in total investment was made in 1955, 
followed by an even higher rise of nearly $18 billion in 
1956, the largest gain recorded since 1951. In 1951, 
nearly $20 billion was added to total capital invested. 


A Gain in All But Two Industries 


The relatively moderate gain scored in the total 
volume of investment in 1957, accompanied by a decline 
in the number of production workers, resulted in a gain 
in capital invested per production worker for nineteen 
of the twenty-one major industries. The declines oc- 
curred in the apparel and transportation equipment in- 
dustries. In the former, the reduction in the number of 
workers was not sufficiently large to offset a decline of 
over $200 million in total investment. In transportation 
equipment, the reverse was true: a gain of more than 
$260 million was more than offset by a 7% rise in the 
number of workers on the production line. 

The petroleum industry—both extraction and trans- 
portation in addition to refining—had the greatest ab- 
solute gain in 1957 (more than $9,000). This brought 
the capital invested per production worker in this in- 
dustry to nearly $120,000. The tobacco industry, with a 
rise of nearly $3,000, and chemicals, with a rise of 
$2,400 were the next highest gainers. Other industries 
that recorded increases of more than $1,000 were paper, 
stone, clay and glass, primary metals, and instruments. 
In all of the above mentioned industries, total capital 
investment rose in 1957, but a decline in the number of 
production workers during the year also contributed to 
the rise in capital invested per worker. 

On a relative basis, the stone, clay and glass industry 
showed the greatest increase (14%). Primary metals, 
recording a rise of nearly 11%, was second, followed 
by paper with an increase of 9.3%. All the groups com- 


Capital Invested per Production Worker 
in Manufacturing 
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bined showed an expansion of almost 6% between 1956 
and 1957 as compared with 8.5% between 1955 and 
1956. 


The Record Since 1948 


With one exception, there has been a_ steady 
rise since 1948 in average capital invested per produc- 
tion worker. The exception was 1953, when a slight 2% 
decline was recorded. In only 1950, however, did each of 
the twenty-one major industries used in the Board’s 
series show an increase over the previous year. Five in- 
dustries have enjoyed a continuous rise since 1948— 
tobacco, printing and publishing, petroleum, stone, clay 
and glass, and nonelectrical machinery. Each of the re- 
maining sixteen industries has suffered at least one de- 
cline, most of them in 1953. 

The rapidly expanding instruments industry had the 
largest relative gain during the nine-year period, rising 
150% in that time span. Other groups that more than 
doubled in capital invested per worker were petroleum, 
stone, clay and glass, primary metals, and motor vehi- 
cles. Apparel, at the other end of the scale, had a gain of 
only 8%; the leather industry was next lowest, with a 
gain of 25%. 

From the standpoint of aggregate capital invest- 
ment, transportation equipment more than tripled in 
the nine years from $2.7 billion to $8.5 billion. Paper, 
stone, clay and glass, primary metals, electrical machin- 
ery, motor vehicles, and instruments were among the 
industries that more than doubled their total volume 
of investment. As a group, manufacturing industries 
raised their total capital investment by 83% between 
1948 and 1957. 

A forthcoming issue will introduce a new series on 
capital invested in nonmanufacturing industries. Data 
will be available both on an aggregate basis and a “per 
employee”’ basis. 

HeErsert J. WEINBERGER 
Division of Consumer Economics 


Business Bookshelf 


The Failure of the ‘New Economics”—An Analysis of the Keynesian 
Fallacies—Mr. Hazlitt believes that he has undertaken the 
first single work that devotes itself to a critical chapter-by- 
chapter, theorem-by-theorem analysis of Keynes’s “General 
Theory.”’ He concludes that there is not a single important 
doctrine expounded by Keynes that is both true and origi- 
nal. By Henry Hazlitt. D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 
Princeton, New Jersey, 1959, 458 pages. $7.50. 


Records Retention—A Practical Guide—The author offers a for- 
mal program for the retention of business records, with 
emphasis on scheduled destruction of obsolete records. In- 
cluded are a discussion of the development and intent of 
government regulations relating to business record keeping, 
schedules of state and federal retention requirements, and 
the author’s recommended retention schedule for many 
kinds of business records. By William E. Mitchell. Ellsworth 
Publishing Company, Syracuse, New York, 1959, 48 pages. 
$5.00. 


Percentage Changes: 1958 to 1959 


Grass FARM INCOME 
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The Farm Economy—Shape of the 1959 Downturn 


1947-1949=100 124 
114 


Farmers’ realized net income declined from $13.2 billion (seasonally adjusted 
annual rate) in the fourth quarter of 1958 to $9.5 billion in the third quarter of 1959, 
the lowest figure since World War II. (A modest rise is indicated for the final 
quarter.) Realized net income for the whole of 1959 should total about $11.0 
billion, a full 16% below 1958, but equal to 1957. 


Contributing to the pronounced reduction are lower prices received for farm 
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products, principally hogs, chickens, and eggs. A drop in government payments 
accompanying the discontinuance of the acreage reserve section of the soil bank 
program was also a factor, as were higher production expenses. 

The decline in farm prices is expected to continue into 1960, mainly in response 
to heavier marketings of hogs and cattle. Prices paid by farmers may rise modestly. 
Hence a further downturn in farmers’ realized net income is implied, but not so steep 


as last year’s, according to the Department of Agriculture. 


1956 1957 1958 
Output rose slightly... 


“ Estimated All quarterly figures seasonally adjusted at annual rates 
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but gross farm income fell... because of the slump in prices 
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(1) Government payments declined . . . 
BILLIONS 


1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 


(2) as production expenses rose .. . 


Incomes of farm families from off-farm sources rose nearly 4% 
from 1958 to 1959. Total net income of the farm community 
was thus off only 9% as against 16% for realized net farm 
income. Payment for working for others (including work per- 
formed by farm operators on farms other than their own) is 
the largest single form of off-farm income. Other sources are 


earnings from real estate rentals, interest, dividends, transfer 


ayments (veferans’ pensions, unemployment compensation, 
1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 PaN B , aces P 


old-age pensions, efc.) and income from roomers and boarders. 


(3) and net farm income dropped sharply 


BILLIONS 
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REALIZED NET FARM INCOMEXQ WY 


Farmers’ income from all sources fell less sharply because of rise in off-farm income 
Yo MILLIONS THOUSANDS 
6 $4.5 


35 OFF-FARM INCOME 
AS PER CENT OF TOTAL 
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Number of farms receded, so 
the income drop per farm was 
less severe aa 


Source: Department of Agriculture 
“Estimated —_ All quarterly figures seasonally adjusted at annual rates 
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Uptrend in Farmers’ Assets and Equities Slows 


Data as of January 1 
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accounted for the bulk of the $5-billion gain in assets in 1959. 


Farm assets and equities had risen at an annual average rate 


Contributing factors were a rise in cattle numbers on farms 


of 4.6% and 4.2% from January, 1946, to January, 1959. In 


and capital expansion in farm machinery and mofor vehicles. 


1959, they each rose only 2.5%. Higher farm real estate values 


Government Investment in Price Support at Peak Level 


Value of all commodities held by the Commodity Credit Corporation in pledge for loans plus value of inventory as of the end of each month 


Millions of $ 
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By October 31, 1959, the government's investment in price- 


the year when seasonal rises occur). Although twenty-one farm 


commodities receive price support, wheat, corn, cotton, tobacco, 


supported commodities had reached an all-time high of $9.2 


and grain sorghum accounted for over 90% of the investment. 


billion (it may have risen still further in the last two months of 
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Monthly Survey of Business Opinion and Experience 


The Consequences of Tight Money 


' X 7 HILE a majority of the 228 manufacturing execu- 

tives participating in THz CoNFERENCE Boarp’s 

latest survey of business practices do not expect 

the tight money situation to have any appreciable ef- 

fect on their companies’ 1960 operations, there are a 

significant number who do expect to be affected by tight 
money and high interest rates. 

Some three tenths of the companies surveyed report 
that their operations in 1959 were touched by tight 
money conditions, but in almost all cases the effects 
were not severe. Thus the vice-president of one company 
states that he has noticed “‘a very slight lengthening in 
the age of receivables in the last three months, indi- 
cating that customers are taking just a little longer to 
pay their accounts. For all practical purposes, this is of 
no consequence whatever.” 

A number of other companies report that their credit 
and collections experience during the past year has been 
satisfactory on an over-all basis, but that there have 
been “‘more spot incidents of credit problems with in- 
dividual accounts.” Still others have received more re- 
- quests for financial assistance in the form of special 
payment privileges. 


NO CAUSE FOR ALARM 


Many of the firms who have seen little or no effect of 
tight money on their operations to date feel that a con- 
tinuation of the present scarcity of funds and high in- 
terest rates is bound to be reflected in their cash position 
during 1960. Nevertheless, none of these participating 
executives has expressed alarm. Respondents most com- 
monly cite a high degree of liquidity as protection 
against the rigors of tight money. One industrial ma- 
chinery producer, for example, states that “fortunately, 
our own company is in a highly liquid position, and we 
are well able at this time to finance not only our working 
needs but also our capital expenditures, although money 
may be somewhat scarcer and interest rates higher for 
some time in the future.” 

Other participating firms that do not expect to be 
noticeably affected by the tightness of money are those 
selling their products mostly to the United States Gov- 
ernment. These firms note that government accounts are 
paid when due, no matter what the state of the money 
market, and that their cash flow should therefore be 
unaffected. 


Steel Strike Compounds Effects 


A few of the firms in this month’s survey maintain 
that, although the tight money situation in itself may 
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not seriously affect them, the tight money situation 
coupled with the cash requirements imposed by the pro- 
longed steel strike may have serious ramifications on 
their cash flow. In this vein, a machinery producer notes 
that “the steel strike has imposed cash requirements for 
steel inventory in excess of that which we would nor- 
mally plan on having.” 

But for others, the steel strike postponed the effects 
of tight money. These firms explain that their custo- 
mers’ inventories and shipments fell owing to the 
strike-induced scarcity of steel. “‘As a result,” writes a 
foundry president, “‘as their production picks up again, 
our customers may well feel the pinch since their inven- 
tories and accounts receivable will also tend to increase. 
Therefore, the average age of our accounts receivable 
may rise somewhat until this pipeline is once more filled.” 


ADVERSE EFFECTS 


Three out of ten survey participants report that they 
have experienced an increase in the age of their out- 
standing receivables during the year just past, and an 
equal proportion note an increase in the volume of 
credit extended by them (i.e., the ratio of accounts re- 
ceivable to sales). A number of other respondents point 
out that they have not experienced any significant in- 
crease in the average age of their receivables or in the 
volume of credit extended only because of determined 
collection efforts on their part. 

Thus the vice-president of a textile mill notes that 
“it has been necessary for our credit department to com- 
municate more frequently with the customer. We have 
found that this has been successful in keeping accounts 
from going past due.” A petroleum company reports 
that it has actually speeded up collections during the 
past year by “greater selectivity in credit extension and 
increased efforts toward collecting delinquent ac- 
counts.” 


MOST ARE UNAFFECTED ~ 


Three fifths of the companies surveyed report that no 
change took place in the average age of their accounts 
receivable in 1959. And an equal proportion write that 
their accounts receivable as a percentage of sales re- 
mained constant. 

One tenth of the firms surveyed report an improve- 
ment in the aging of their receivables; similarly, 10% 
reduced their volume of credit transactions in the year 
just past. But most of these firms state that their favor- 
able credit situation is owing to special circumstances. 
A construction materials firm, for example, attributes 
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the improvement in its credit picture to “increased sales 
of a product which carries net terms.” The treasurer of a 
lumber company states: 


“We found that the collection of accounts receivable 
during the year 1959 was better than the 1958 period, since 
many of the industries in our area were subject to a ‘reces- 
sion’ in early 1958, and that the early and middle part of 
1959 showed a considerable improvement in local business 
and, in turn, in collections of our receivables.” 


OUTLOOK FOR RECEIVABLES 


On the basis of the effects observed so far, about three 
fifths of the firms surveyed do not expect their receiva- 
bles to be affected by tight money during 1960. Close to 
40%, however, do believe that a slowing down of col- 
lections is in the offing, while only a scattering of the 
surveyed companies foresee any improvement. 

The lingering effects of the 1957-1958 recession are 
viewed by one survey participant as a weakening in- 
fluence on the credit and collections picture in the near 
future. This respondent, the president of a nonferrous 
metals firm, comments as follows: 


““We expect to find that our bad debt losses on 1959 sales 
will be considerably higher than in previous years. To a 
great extent, this seems to be the result of the 1957-1958 
recession; many firms have been unable to recover and 
carry on.” 


Relatively few of the executives surveyed expect the 
scarcity of funds to affect their 1960 volume of business 
adversely. Exceptions are some suppliers to the con- 
struction industry. These respondents expect tight 
money conditions to curb the markets for their products. 
Thus the president of a construction equipment pro- 
ducer states: 


“We believe that there will be a decrease in residential 
building next year, occasioned by both scarcer and more 
expensive financing, and that residential building will be 
off approximately 100,000 units from 1959. This will, of 
course, have a materially adverse effect on our volume, 
since a large part of the business of our company is depen- 
dent on the nation’s building program.” 


EFFECT ON CREDIT PRACTICES 


Many responding executives report that continued 
high interest rates will require stricter implementation 
of their credit policies in 1960. Most of these firms ex- 
press confidence that “‘by tightening up on our collection 
efforts we can overcome any tendency on the part of 
customers to stretch out the payment period,” although 
a few note that “‘we are tightening up on our extension 
of credit but feel that our receivables will, if anything, 
increase.” 

A small number of survey participants report that 
they are adopting new policies aimed at keeping their 
receivables in line despite tight money. In this connec- 
tion, an executive of a petroleum firm reports that his 


company is “assessing a delinquency charge against 
retail customers whose accounts extend beyond thirty 
days,” and the treasurer of a rubber company states 
that “in view of the tight money situation, we are fol- 
lowing the practice of charging the highest legal rate of 
interest to our customers for any financial accommoda- 
tion beyond our regular terms.” 

Most of this month’s survey participants, however, 
report that their programs of credit tightening do not 
embrace new policies, but represent ‘“‘a more rigid ad- 
herence to already existent credit policies.” The presi- 
dent of a hardware company remarks that “we are 
starting to work earlier on the past-due accounts in an 
effort to effect collection sooner.”’ And the treasurer of a 
nonferrous metals company reports: ““The increased cost 
of borrowed money has made us more conscious of extra 
time taken by our customers over and above regular 
terms, and has made it important for us to intensify our 
supervision.” 


Some Are Easing Restrictions 


A small minority of the firms surveyed report that 
they intend to relax their credit restrictions somewhat, 
in order to prevent the tight money situation from cut- 
ting into their sales volume. Thus a manufacturer of 
capital equipment is prepared to extend the payment 
periods of those customers who need outside assistance 
to finance their expansion programs. 

With a single exception, these firms stipulate that 
any loosening of credit restrictions on their part will be 
limited in scope. As the treasurer of a construction ma- 
terials company states, “it is our firm intention not to 
become involved in ‘credit competition’ even though 
we may find it necessary to lend some temporary as- 
sistance in special circumstances.” Another company 
treasurer, in like manner, comments: 


“If money, during 1960, continues to be as tight as it has 
been, I think we might expect to have to be somewhat more 
patient and lenient in our policies on collections and credit 
terms. The degree to which we may have to be inclined in 
that direction is not likely to be worrisome, nor do I believe 
it will prove to be any serious drain on our working cash.” 


Most Will Not Change 


The majority of respondents believe that neither a 
tightening nor a loosening of their credit practices will be 
called for in 1960. Nevertheless, most such firms report 
that they intend to be more vigilant in keeping tabs on 
slow-paying or marginal accounts in the light of the 
tight money market. 


EFFECT ON USE OF COMPANY FUNDS 


The prevailing high interest rates have motivated 
some responding firms to conserve cash in order to invest 
in short-term government securities. Typical of these 
companies is the nonferrous metals producer whose 
financial vice-president expects to step up the firm’s in- 
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ventory reduction program because “the carrying of 
high inventories is expensive and with the present re- 
turn on government bonds we would like to put as many 
of our inventory dollars as possible into short-term 
governments pending the need for these funds.” 

On the other hand, the vice-president of a refrigera- 
tion machinery manufacturing company warns against 
excessive short-term investment of surplus cash, com- 
menting as follows: 


“High yields have caused corporations to invest cash in 
short-term securities rather than leave it on deposit with 
commercial banks. This results in a reduction in bank credit 
at a time when banks need more demand deposits in order 
to alleviate the credit pinch. 

“A credit pinch is bad for the economy and accordingly 
is bound to have an adverse effect upon the business of the 
corporation that will offset the yield from the securities held. 

“To be specific: a corporation invests $10 million of sur- 
plus cash for six months at 4%, and earns $200,000 before 
taxes ($104,000 after taxes). Leaving this money on deposit 
would enable the bank to finance $40 million of business 
with a turnover rate of only one. If this business produced a 
profit of only 5% before taxes the transaction would be a 
standoff. The chances are that related profits would be sub- 
stantially higher because the rate of turnover would be a 
lot more than one and the rate of profit much more than 5%. 

“During times such as these, corporate treasurers need 
to be statesmen.” 


EFFECT ON CAPITAL EXPENDITURES 


Although only 3% of the companies surveyed expect 
tight money to cause a cutback in their capital spending 
plans for 1960, a number of respondents report that they 
are not increasing their projected capital spending as 
much as they would like. In this connection, the presi- 
dent of an electrical appliance company, after reporting 
that his firm “expects to accomplish necessary capital 
expenditures out of depreciation allowances and re- 
tained profits for the period,” goes on to state that “the 
present tight money situation and higher interest rates 
have been a deterrent to the development of any plans 
for a more extensive capital expenditure program.” 

Other survey participants report that the justifica- 
tion for proposed capital projects will be subjected to 
closer scrutiny as a result of the tightness of funds. Thus 
the financial vice-president of one such company re- 
ports “giving priority to those capital expenditure pro- 
jects that will produce significant cost reduction and 
have short payoff periods.” 

Despite the strict evaluation of proposed capital 
projects frequently encountered among _ reporting 
firms, an overwhelming 97% report that their 1960 
capital expenditure plans are not expected to be changed 
by the current scarcity of funds and resultant high in- 
terest rates. This supports the prediction of a machinery 
producer who, in commenting on the outlook for his 
company’s products, states: 


“We recognize that the tight money situation will have 
a retarding effect on residential construction and some pub- 
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lic works projects, but we do not anticipate that it will 
greatly reduce equipment purchases for plant and equip- 
ment expansion or modernization by manufacturing and 
commercial customers.” 


One reason for the firmness in this year’s planned 
capital expenditure programs is given by a machinery 
producer who states that “during the recession of 1958 
we delayed so many things that we should have done 
that we really have to do them now.” 


Liquidity the Main Reason 


Many respondents cite a high degree of liquidity as 
the main factor preventing tight money from affecting 
their capital expenditure plans. As a matter of fact, over 
nine tenths of the executives surveyed expect their firms 
to finance 1960 capital spending wholly from internal 
sources. Typical is the comment of a textile executive 
that “‘we have built up a strong cash position from re- 
tained earnings and the reduction of inventories, and 
this position will enable us to finance 1960 and future 
plant expenditure programs, solely through internal 
sources.” Still stronger is the confidence expressed in 
this statement by a foundry president: 


“Although we currently anticipate the largest capital 
expenditures in our company’s history, we feel certain that 
we shall have adequate funds. In fact, at present we have 
sufficient cash and marketable securities to carry out the 
whole program.” 


Modest Programs 


Another group of survey participants expects to 
maintain its projected 1960 capital expenditures with- 
out recourse to the money market primarily because its 
capital needs will be quite modest during this year. 
Typical of these respondents is a lumber company 
whose treasurer states that “we have recently made 
many changes in our factory and feel that all the sub- 
stantial money has been spent. Any 1960 purchases will 
undoubtedly be made out of current income and will not 
involve either equity financing or long-term borrowing 
of any sort.” 


Foresight Evident 


Even those respondents who intend to tap external 
sources of funds for part of their 1960 capital spending 
express confidence in their ability to maintain their 
capital spending plans. With but a few exceptions, these 
firms report that they had “made arrangements for all 
the money we shall need prior to the beginning of the 
money pinch.” These firms are thus in a position to con- 
tinue with their planned replacement and/or expansion 
programs in the face of the tight money market. 


CASH MANAGEMENT PROGRAMS 


Two fifths of this month’s survey participants report 
that they have recently taken steps or plan to do so in 
the near future to conserve cash, speed up cash flow, or 
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otherwise improve their cash management. To a con- 
siderable extent these activities result from the tight- 
ness of money; for, as a petroleum executive points out, 
“the increasing value of money has justified the added 
cost of our efforts to speed cash flow.” And the treasurer 
of a nonferrous metals company remarks: “The higher 
cost of borrowed money has made it increasingly im- 
portant to control the volume used.” 

The remaining three fifths of the companies surveyed 
have not taken any action in the field of cash manage- 
ment in response to the stringency in the money market. 
Most of these firms state that they have not done so 
because they have a continuing program for review of 
their cash management practices. As one participant 
puts it: “Present plans call for continued efforts in the 
areas of cash conservation, cash flow, and cash manage- 
ment.” 


Inventories the Prime Target 


Tighter control over inventory investment is the cash- 
conserving approach most frequently mentioned by this 
month’s survey participants. The president of a petro- 
leum company states that his firm is undertaking “the 
systematic, persistent reduction of inventories, both of 
our products and of supplies and equipment, to mini- 
mum good working levels,” and the financial vice- 
president of another firm comments that “because of the 
steel strike, we invested more money in inventories than 
we normally would have done. We are now in the process 
of trying to bring these inventories back to normal to 
release cash for operations.” 


Cash Conservation 


Several companies report that they are reducing their 


peak cash requirements by arranging to settle their ac- 


counts payable shortly after the due dates of their re- 
ceivables. In this manner, cash outflow is adjusted to 
meet cash inflow, and unnecessarily large accumulations 
of cash are avoided. In a similar vein, a few other com- 
panies indicate that they are now taking the full pay- 
ment period allowable on no-discount payables. 

A number of firms report that they are reexamining 
the minimum balances that they have agreed to leave 
on deposit at their banks, with a view toward possible 
reduction of balances to a level “commensurate with the 
services performed by the depository.” 

Other cash-conserving steps being adopted by survey 
participants include leasing certain fixed assets instead 
of their outright purchase, the payment of dividends in 
stock in lieu of cash disbursements, and the delaying of 
payments to subsidiaries that are in strong cash posi- 
tions. 


Speeding Cash Flow 


In the area of speeding up cash flow, two practices are 
reported by survey participants. The first of these, 
adopted by several medium- to large-sized firms, is the 
regional collection (“lock box’) system, whereby re- 


mittances from distant customers are received at postal 
box numbers and immediately deposited to the com- 
pany’s account by designated correspondents of the 
firm’s bank. 

The second method is geographic centralization of the 
collection function. This, according to a few of the firms 
surveyed, was made possible by utilization of electronic 
data-processing equipment to speed invoicing which 
allows all records of receivables to be handled by 
one central office, thus eliminating the need for trans- 
fers of funds from regional collection units. 


Other Improvements 


In the area of improvements in general cash manage- 
ment, some of this month’s survey participants report 
the adoption or improvement of cash forecasting tech- 
niques to assist them in using available funds more ef- 
ficiently, and some .are adopting cash budgets. Two 
companies report the formation of wholly owned finance 
subsidiaries to handle customers’ notes. 


BENEFITS SEEN 


A number of participating executives remark that 
“the tight money and higher interest rate situation is 
simply a matter of good discipline for us.” These firms 
comment that the tight money market is forcing them 
to intensify their search for increased efficiency in pro- 
duction and inventory management, and one company 
president states that, because of the tightness of money, 
his firm is “reviewing the line from a profitability stand- 
point and dropping those items that do not pull their 
share of the load.” 

Furthermore, a considerable number of the firms co- 
operating in this month’s survey believe that the gov- 
ernment’s imposition of monetary restraints is necessary 
to curb credit expansion and to slow down inflation. The 
president of a paper company states that “as a company 
we would rather live with a stable dollar than have to 
contend with continual inflation”; and a producer of 
precious metals makes the following statement: 


“The basic justification for national restrictive monetary 
policies is to prevent inflation, which ultimately hurts 
everyone. Tight money is currently restrictive to our busi- 
ness. Nevertheless, we feel that our company will benefit in 
the long run through the controlling of inflation.” 


THE OUTLOOK 


The general consensus of those companies volun- 
teering an opinion on the outlook for credit is that tight 
money and higher interest rates will persist for some 
time. The board chairman of an industrial machinery 


company characterizes the situation as follows: 


“It would appear that liquidity, both with banks and 
with corporations, is permanently on a much lower basis 
than was true during the first decade after the war; we 
look for little, if any, improvement in future years. At the 
same time, for competitive reasons, suppliers have been 
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See summations by industry 


starting on page 38 


granting more liberal terms to their customers. Even in the 
recession year of 1958, receivables increased, which leads to 
the conclusion that the growth of credit was not just a 
phenomenon of tight money, but represented a growing de- 
velopment of business financing. This development, to- 
gether with the extremely tight money conditions presently 
existing and expected for the rest of 1960, would lead to the 
conclusion that there will be increasing pressure for longer 


terms and slower payments.” 


One petroleum executive’s summary comments are 
typical of the thinking of most respondents. He states: 


“Money is treated like any other commodity—it is a 
question of what it is worth to the user. If the economy con- 
tinues to rise during 1960 and profits are available after 
paying the higher interest rates, obviously demand will 
hold. Only the marginal operator will be affected. For the 
short term, therefore, we look for higher interest rates based 
on the old law of supply and demand.” 


Sorrevit M. Martues 
G. CLtarkK THOMPSON 


Division of Business Practices 


Merger and Acquisition Announcements 
July 11, 1959—August 10, 19591 


(Concluded from December, 1959, issue) 


Acquirer 
Deseription and Assets in Millions 


San Francisco News-Call-Bulletin (n.a.) 
(Formed by merger of) 


Seeburg Corp. ($10.7) 
Coin-operated phonographs, missile 
components, telemetering equipment 
and transmitters, etc., mfr. 

Sheraton Corp. of America ($217.3) 
Hotel chain operator 

Sinclair Refining Co. 
(Sub. of Sinclair Oil Corp.) ($1,499.9) 
Integrated oil and gas producer 


Skinner Engine Co. (over $1.0)* 
Steam engines mfr. 


Standard-Toch Chemicals, Inc. ($3.8) 
Paints, varnishes, lacquers, wire 
coatings, and paint-mixing machines 
mfr, 

Sterling Aluminum Products, Inc. ($9.2) 
Aluminum castings mfr. 

Sterling Precision Corp. ($26.0) 

Fire fighting equipment, diesel en- 
gines, lumbering equipment, office 
furniture, etc., mfr, 

Stone Container Corp. ($18.0) 
Corrugated paperboard containers, 
folding cartons and tubes, etc., mfr. 

Studebaker-Packard Corp. ($142.7) 
Passenger cars and trucks mfr. 
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Acquired Unit 
Description and Assets in Millions 


San Francisco Call-Bulletin (n.a.) 
Owned by Hearst Consolidated 
Publications Inc.) 
Daily newspaper 

San Francisco News (n.a.) 
(Owned by Scripps-Howard) 
Daily newspaper 

Lyon Industries Ine. (n.a.) 
Sat beverage vending machines 

re 


St. Charles Hotel (New Orleans) (n.a.) 


Cities Service Oil Co. 
(Forty-nine service stations (West 
Virginia) of) (n.a.) 

Eastland Oil Co. (n.a.) 

Troy Engine & Machine Co. 
(Power Equipment and Process 
Machinery Div. of) (n.a.) 

George C. Borthig Co., Inc. (over $.1)* 
Insulating varnishes mfr, 


Grapho Products, Inc. (n.a.) 
Automotive water pumps mfr. 
Nabors Trailer Co. (n.a.) 
deailes and specialty truck bodies 
c 


Acme Carton Co. (n.a.) 
Folding cartons and set-up boxes 
mfr, 

C. T. L., Inc. (over $.3)* 
Plastics researcher and mfr. 
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4 Acquirer 
Description and Assets in Millions 


Suburban Propane Gas Corp. ($54.6) 
Liquefied petroleum gas distributor 
and appliances mfr. 

Sunray Mid-Continent Oil Co. ($540.8) 
Integrated oil products producer 


TelAutograph Corp. ($6.2) 
Communication equipment mfr. and 
service operator 


Telemeter Magnetics, Inc. ($2.2) 
(Sub. of Paramount Pictures Corp.) 
($141.7) 
Electronic components and data pro- 
cessing systems mfr. 

Texaco Inc, ($3,111.5) 
Integrated petroleum products pro- 
ducer 

Textron, Inc. ($187.6) 
Textiles, metal and electronic prod- 
ucts mfr, 


Thomas Industries, Inc. ($16.3) 
Lighting fixtures and portable paint 
spraying equipment mfr. 

Thompson Ramo Wooldridge, 

($203.5) 
Jet engines, missiles, automobile and 
truck parts mfr. 

Tuboscope Co. ($4.5) 

Drill pipe and oil field tubular 
products tester and inspector. 


Inc. 


Unexcelled Chemical Corp. ($3.1) 
Pyrotechnics, paints, varnishes, and 
allied products mfr. 

Union Tank Car Co. ($220.4) 

Railway tank cars lessor and steel 
products mfr. 


United Electro Dynamics, Inc, (n.a.) 


Valley Fig Growers (n.a.) 
Grower co-operative 


Yuba Consolidated Industries, 
($37.1) 
Gold and tin producer, heavy ma- 
chinery and heat exchangers mfr. 
and structural steel fabricator 


Inc. 


Acquired Unit 
Description and Assets in Millions 


Lewis Oil Co. (n.a.) 


Suntide Refining Co. ($41.9) 
(90% of the outstanding stock of) 
Crude oil refiner 

Hogan Laboratories, Inc. (over $.5)* 
(Mfg. facilities, assets and patents of) 
Facsimile and electronic equipment 
and paper mfr. 


Digital Instrument Laboratories, Inc, 


(n.a.) 
(80% of the stock of) 
Electronic products mfr. 


Paragon Oil Co., Inc. (n.a.) 
Home and industrial fuel oils and 
other petroleum products distributor 
Randall Co. ($6.7) 
Auto body and truck parts mfr. 


C &M Products Ltd. (Canada) (n.a.) 
Lighting fixtures mfr. 


Magna Products Ine. (n.a.) 
(51% interest in) 
Specialty chemicals and electronic 
instruments mfr, 
Tube-Kote, Ine. (n.a.) 
(Purchased 59.1% of the common 
stock, from Tusco Corp.) 
Coats tubular goods, tanks and 
metal products with plastic finishes 
Bennett & Clayton, Inc. (7.a.) 
Fertilizer mfr. 


Lindsay Co. (over $.3)* 
Water softeners mfr. 


Rheem Mfg. Co. 
(Electronics Div. of) (n.a.) 


Roeding Fig Co. (over $.1)* 
Dried figs producer 
Bonner Packing Co. 
(Fig business of) (n.a.) 


Petro-Chem Development Co. (n.a.) 
Fluid heating furnaces mfr, 


* Estimated minimum capital from ‘‘Thomas’ Register of American Manu- 


facturing, 1959”’ 


1See The Conference Board Business Record, November 1957, for sources and 


methods used 


Mergers from August 11, 1959, to September 10, 1959, follow on page 49 


Business Bookshelf 


Possibilities of Economic Progress—The author, professor of eco- 
nomic history at the University of Edinburgh, offers a 
general study of the nature and causes of economic progress 
and its acceleration, paying particular attention to the part 
played by capital and investment. He then tests the con- 
cepts developed against historical experience, choosing as 
examples Great Britain in 1750-1800, Sweden in 1850-1880, 
Denmark in 1865-1900, and southern United States in 
1929-1954. By A. J. Youngson. Cambridge University Press, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1959, 825 pages. $6.00. 


The Art of Purchasing—A textbook on purchasing techniques, 
including discussion of related functions, such as the analy- 
sis of market trends, standardization and quality control, 
disposal of surplus, salvage and scrap, and inventory con- 
trol. By A. L. McMillan. Exposition Press, New York, 1969, 


385 pages. $7.00. 


The Puerto Rican Businessman—A Study in Cultural Change—An 
exploration of the ways in which the institutions and activi- 
ties of business as conducted by Puerto Ricans have changed 
over the years since 1898, when, as an economically under- 
developed area, the island’s association with the United 
States began. By Thomas C. Cochran. University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, Philadelphia, 1959, 198 pages. $5.00. 


Table 1: Capital Appropriations in Metalworking, 1957-1959 


Money figures in millions of dollars 


Capital Appropriations Approved 
During: 


1957 
Industry SIC 

Code 2nd Q. 8rd Q. @nd Q. 

Metalifurniturey.:¢s.se sect ao. oe 25 1.1 4.9 1.0 
Brimary-metals sete cee oe 33 355.9 133.6 92.4 
Fabricated meta] products......... 34 38.6 34.6 26.4 
Machinery (except electrical)...... 35 166.5 60.6 67.9 
Electrical machinery and equipment. 36 42.0 81.1 39.4 
Transportation equipment......... 87 138.5 77.8 72.3 
Instruments, etc.............-.00: 38 7.8 7.5 5.0 
Total reported in metalworking!.... .. 750.4 850.0 304.4 
Total estimated metalworking?..... .. 1,120 562 499 


Based upon returns from 473 companies reporting 702 separate industry groups 


Percentage Changes: 


1958 1959 III ’59 II ’59 III ’59 
over over over 

8rd Q. Q@nd Q. 3rd Q. Iil 58 Il ’68 III *57 
1.0 9.2 16 + 55 +803 — 68 
174.3 250.7 179.7 + 8 +171 + 365 
34.2 38.1 41.2 + 21 + 45 + 19 
66.3 119.3 125.6 + 90 + 76 +107 
29.1 91.9 120.6 +315 +133 +287 
66.4 236.0 167.1 +151 +296 +115 
6.3 14.8 8.2 + 30 +194 + 10 
377.6 760.0 644.1 + 71 +150 + 8h 
619 1,201 1,025 + 66 +140 + 8 


1 Excludes ordnance and accessories, SIC code 19, and miscellaneous metal manufacturing, SIC code 39 


2 Estimated for universe described in table 10, This includes metalworking companies with at least one plant of 500 production workers or more in 1957. Calculated by dividing 
reporting companies’ appropriations in each period by the coverage ratios indicated in table 10, and summing the quotients 


Source: Tue ConFERENCE Boarp 


Metalworking Appropriations: 


BIG GAINS OUTSIDE STEEL 


page in the basic iron and steel industry, metal- 

working! appropriations in the third quarter 
continued to advance. The iron and steel producers 
failed to raise appropriations, but every major metal- 
working industry boosted its approval rate, and the 
electrical machinery industries posted their largest gain 
of the past three years. ; ; 

While cutbacks below the year-ago quarter were few 
and far between, there were widespread declines from 
the rapid pace of the advance in the first half of 1959. 
Total new authorizations during the third quarter of 
1959 were 71% higher than in the corresponding period 
of 1958. This gain was less than half the 150% jump 
scored in the second quarter, and also less than the 
116% rise achieved during the first quarter. 

Thus, despite the fact that total dollar approvals 
were greater in the latest survey period than during the 
same year-ago quarter, the upward momentum of the 
dramatic first-half expansion was dented. 


[) si the record-breaking 116-day work stop- 


STRIKE EFFECTS LIMITED 


What was surprising was the light toll on appropria- 
tions that the steel shutdown did take. Some of the 


1 Metalworking is defined in the present study to include the fol- 
lowing major industrial classifications: metal furniture, primary 
metals, fabricated metal products, machinery (except electrical), 
electrical machinery and equipment, transportation equipment, and 
instruments and related products. Excluded from the present survey 
are the metalworking industries in ordnance, for reasons of national 
security, and miscellaneous metal manufacturing industries, since 
they represent a smal] fraction of the total and typically include small 
companies for which capital budgets are lacking 
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sharpest effects were upon the steel industry itself and 
upon a very few other closely related fields. Approvals 
rose with increasing momentum in the nonelectrical and 
electrical machinery industries, and a further large 
advance was scored in the transportation equipment 
field. Thus, excluding the basic steel industry itself, 
total metalworking approvals in the third quarter rose 
by almost 120% above the year-ago rate, as compared 
with the hike of almost 150% in the previous quarter. 
On this basis, the first-quarter rise was only 33%. 


Table 2: Capital Appropriations Reported in Primary 
Metals, 1958 and 1959 


Percentage Changes 


in Appropriations! Appro- 
priations 
Industry SIC Il ’59 =—«dI.: 59 1’59 per Pro- 
Code over over over duction 
Tit ’58 11’68 1°68 Worker? 
Blast furnaces, steel works 
and rolling mills......... 8381 — 15 +153 +641 2,764 
Tron and steel foundries... .. 8382 +41 +124 + 85 511 
Primary smelting nonferrous 
metals’? . seen nore anieeene 333, 834 +1386 +880 — 5 2,022 
Rolling, drawing, extruding 
nonferrous metals........ 8385 — 12 +127 +139 1,087 
Nonferrous foundries....... 3836 +694 ns. — 68 986 
Miscellaneous primary metals 39389 — 5 + 12 + 87 574 
Dolado a ae ene + 8 +171 +3860 2,068 


1 Derived from the dollar figures shown in table 9 


2In dollars per production worker, based on appropriations made from IV 58 
through III ’59 and plant employment of reporting companies in 1957 


3 Includes secondary nonferrous smelters, SIC code 334 


: n.s.: Percentage changes of 1,000% or greater are not shown. See table 9 for dollar 
gures 
Source: Tur Conrrrencr Boarp 
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The selectivity with which authorization cuts oc- 
curred is the best evidence that the steel strike was the 
principal cause of the third-quarter slowdown. Author- 
izations declined in the metalworking fields that were 
struck or were most directly dependent on a continuous 
flow of steel. 


Basic steel producers themselves reduced capital 
approvals 15% below the volume in the third quarter 
of 1958, which reflected both the shutdown and the 
uncertainties in the labor-management situation. 


Fabricated structural products manufacturers re- 
peated the 25% cut also made in second-quarter 
appropriations. Firms in this category are closely 
related to the basic steel producers. 


Metal can makers also curtailed their capital 
authorizations 15% below the year-earlier level owing 
to the uncertainty over the basic steel contract 
settlement. 


On the other hand, as the connection between the 
steel industry and the fabricator became less direct, cut- 
backs were few. Indeed, reporting companies in nine 
metalworking classifications lifted approvals at increas- 
ing rates. The most noteworthy gains were in metal- 
working machinery, general industrial machinery, elec- 
trical transmission equipment, radio and television, 
communication equipment, and railroad equipment. 


SPENDING OUTLOOK FAVORABLE 


The appropriation reports for the first three quarters 
of 1959 foreshadow an important increase in capital 
goods spending by metalworking industries. In the first 


Table 3: Capital Appropriations Reported in Fabricated 
Metal Products, 1958 and 1959 


Percentage Changes 


in Appropriations! Appro- 
priations 

Industry SIC Im’59 =I 59 I’59 per Pro- 

Code over over over duction 

Ill ’58 ~=6I1' 58 I’58 Worker? 

MTetal CANS. oes ,2.h5 sla solhie ae» 841 — 15 + 59 + 69 1,187 


Cutlery, hand tools, hardware 342 +730 ns. +342 573 
Heating equipment (except 
electrical), and plumbing 


ERE ISES 5 ofa Bie) sha cd ie, Svs, chs 348 +77 + 583 — 9 619 
Fabricated structural prod- 

HOLS NG cite cicie se hie foes 3844 — 25 — 2 + 4 948 
Screw products andrivets.... 345 — 7 +244 + 7 806 
BSLATPINGS: .0.)).< sou asters s vis 346 + 2 +99 +297 595 
Miscellaneous ¢oating and en- 

graving on metal; wirework 

and wire springs......... 347,348 +167 ne — 67 288 
Miscellaneous fabricated 

metal products.......... 849 — 5 — 34 — 6 879 

INGLE eaaminn ai eae ne ee ee +21 +45 +59 715 


1 Derived from the dollar figures shown in table 9 


2In dollars per production worker, based on appropriations made from IV ’58 
ee III ’59 and plant employment of reporting companies in 1957 
: Not calculated; appropriations rose from a net canceled to a net positive 
Sisorat 
n.s.: Percentage changes of 1,000% or greater are not shown. See table 9 for dollar 
ures 
Source: Tot ConrERENCE Boarp 


JANUARY, 1960 
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nine months, total metalworking approvals were 110% 
above the year-earlier level. Leading this advance were 
the primary metal and electrical machinery industries 
(see chart). 

Steel shortages cramped actual capital goods spending 
in the third and fourth quarters of 1959. Therefore much 
of the appropriation advance of 1959 should be trans- 
lated into spending flows in 1960. 


ADVANCE HALTED IN PRIMARY METALS 


Primary metals approvals were bolstered by the non- 
ferrous divisions, as a $20-million decline in basic steel 


Table 4: Capital Appropriations Reported in Machinery 
(Except Electrical), 1958 and 1959 


Percentage Changes 


in Appropriations! Appro- 
priations 
Industry SIC Iil’59 =s«IT. 59 1’59 per Pro- 
Code over over over duction 
Ill ’58 =11 58 1’58 Worker? 
Engines and turbines....... 351 + 74 +111 +287 787 
Farm machinery and farm 
tractOrgi yc octcciec mae cieren 352 — 37 + 49 +263 1,718 


Construction, mining, mate- 

rial-handling equipment... 353 +109 +415 + 27 1,655 
Metalworking machinery and 

eqitipment® 3). ..0.5.5 see 35h, 859 +248 + 76 + 88 495 
Special-industry machinery... 355 + 14 + 20 +114 2,818 
General industrial machinery 

and equipment ae eee Be 356 +446 +155 + 56 1,531 
Office, computing, account- 

ing, and store machines.... 857 + 79 + 35 + 5 2,181 
Service industry machines... 358 +159 — 39 + 60 609 


POP ahr see hued ote sho gpa a + 90 + 76 + 71 1,404 


1 Derived from the dollar figures shown in table 9 


2In dollars per production worker, based on appropriations made from IV ’58 
through III ’59 and plant employment of reporting companies in 1957 


3 Includes miscellaneous machinery, SIC code 359 
Source: Tut ConrerEncr Boarp 


Table 5: Capital Appropriations Reported in Electrical 
Machinery and Equipment, 1958 and 1959 


Percentage Changes 


in Appropriations! Appro- 
priations 

Industry SIC Ill 59 ~=s«T.' 59 I 59 per Pro- 
‘ode over over over duction 


Iil’58 IJ1’58 1°58 Worker® 


Electrical transmission equip- 
Ment. ........seeeeeeees 361 ns +95 — 9 1,953 


Pons AMR Asis stone ee eles 862 +121 +290 + 4 874 
Household appliances...... 3863 +138 +204 + 19 630 
Electrical lighting and wiring 

equipment.............. 3864 +218 +276 + 23 557 
Radio and TV receivers..... 3865 +6561 +191 + 30 471 
Communicationequipment.. 366 +590 + 9 + 18 1,060 
Electronic components...... 367 +17 +110 +173 1,268 
Miscellaneous electrical equip- 

MOVER srs et hieeepics 5c o8tndba tot 8) Spove 869 +117 +2385 + 32 735 

LOLA SON eat tala oe ae +315 +138 + 87 1,028 


1 Derived from the dollar figures shown in table 9 
2In dollars per production worker, based on appropriations made from IV ’58 
ne III ’59 and plant employment of reporting companies in 1957 
: Percentage changes of 1,000% or greater are not shown. See table 9 for dollar 
dines 
Source: Tos Conrerence BoarpD 
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(S70 881) between the third quarters of 1958 and 1959 
was almost wholly counteracted by a rise in the non- 
ferrous smelting industry. The nonferrous foundries: 
increased appropriations by more than $6 million. Even 
the iron and steel foundries ran counter to the decline 
in basic ateel, raising authorizations by some $2 million, 
a 41% gain over the third quarter of 1958, 

None of the primary metals categories matched the 
ee guins scored in the second quarter of 1959, 
Indeed, the latest period's record represents a progres- 
sive decline since the large hike in the first quarter | 
of the year, ] 

Only the nonferrous smelters and founders appropri-- 
ated at a greater pace in the third quarter than in “a 
firat nine months, 

The extent of recovery in the primary metals industry | 
Was indicated by the $866 gain from the third quarter of 
1057 to the corresponding quarter of 1969. The nonfer- 
rous group led in this comeback, 


PACE SLACKENS IN FABRICATED METALS 


Capital approvals in the fabricated metal industry 
dained only @1%% over their level in the third quarter ¢ 
1O58, for the second consecutive drop in the rate of 
advance, They stood only 19% higher than in the 
alimilar period two years ago, the second lowest suel 
advance of the seven broad metalworking 

Thirchquarter approvals were cat back in the 
Oa, alructural products, sorew products, and miso 
laneous metal products divisions, Qa the — 
appropriations were substantially dacreased ta catiory 
and hand tools, Wow tits and pharmbing equipanernt, 
in Coating and ONAN Uys, 

Of the eight divisions ta the f&beloated metal produc 
Tclustey, only three==cutlery, heating and plharat 
equipment, and coating: and wd ving boos 
wavels proportionately erawe by he thind quarter t 
i the fret nie months, Deedage the Gest theee ¢ \ 
of TM, two divisions reported authorteation dae 
of LODE abowe the wohume approved da the cartes 
That Quarters of LAR, 


MOMENTUM GAINS IN NONELECTRIOQAL MACHINERY — 


Noneloctoioal machinery Dtted its authorisations at 
@H O VRE Troneaninge tate fy ened af the Past Bre qaard 
Tin the Unted Quarter af IAS Aha tan wan cal SEE ; 
The yeamaartion pate, WAM A the Edad Quarter af IOS 
the AWARE Was WR, 

‘Whe only dowataea de the Cadet qaaeter 
The Rar equipment dea, MRS Was Bat KO g 
Twa Rawewes Aa wha af the 
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by the farm machinery industry already reflected this 
weakening in demand. 
Of the remaining seven categories, the metalworking 


_ machinery, general industrial machinery, and office and 


store machine divisions continued to accelerate their 
rate of new authorizations. The other industries— 
engines and turbines, construction, mining, material- 
handling equipment, and special industry machinery — 
reduced their rate of approvals. The service industry 
machinery group raised appropriations more than 150% 
in the third quarter, reversing the second-quarter drop. 

Every division in the nonelectrical machinery indus- 
tries appropriated more in the third quarter of 1959 
than in the similar period of 1957. Total authorizations 
in nonelectrical machinery stood at more than 100% 
above the volume approved during the third quarter of 
1957. 

Of the eight divisions, five made new approvals in the 


 gecent quarter at a pace greater than during the first 


° 
: 


nine months of 1959. These are construction equipment, 
metalworking equipment, general industrial machinery, 
office and store machinery, and service industry ma- 
chinery. The group as a whole surpassed its nine-month 
rate in the third quarter (90% as against 78%), a 
harbinger of greatly increased spending in 1960. 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY: STAR PERFORMER 


Electrical machinery reported outstanding gains in 

ep raretions: The group approved 133% more 

in the second quarter than in the same period of 

1958; its third-quarter volume topped this pace, rising 
315% above that in the corresponding 1958 period. 

All eight divisions of the industry approved more in 
the latest quarter than a year ago. The advances in the 
electrical transmission equipment, radio and television, 
and communication equipment fields were accelerated 
beyond the second-quarter pace. Other divisions raising 
approvals by large margins—but not equaling their 
second-quarter rates—were electrical industrial appa- 
ratus, electric lighting and wiring equipment, and mis- 
cellaneous electrical equipment. 

Every division in the industry likewise appropriated 
more in the first three quarters of 1959 than in the same 
period of 1958. Four categories, however, bettered their 
nine-month rate during the third quarter, a good omen 
for capital spending in 1960. These were electrical trans- 
mission equipment, electric lighting and wiring equip- 
ment, radio and television, and communication equip- 
ment. ‘I'wo other divisions (electrical industrial appa- 
ratus and miscellaneous electrical equipment) virtually 
equaled their nine-month rate of growth in appropria- 
tions during the third quarter of 1959, Thus six of the 
eight classifications enjoy prospects for greatly enlarged 
capital expenditures in 1960. 

In the third quarter, the electrical machinery com- 
panies earmarked 287% more capital funds than in the 
corresponding quarter of 1957. Industry leaders in this 
pronounced two-year increase were electrical transmis- 
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1959 Approval Gains Indicate Rise in 1960 Spending 
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Based upon reports for 702 matalworking divisions. See table > 
“includes matal furniture (SIC 25) not shown separately 
Source: The Conference Board 
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sion equipment, electric lighting and wiring equipment, 
radio and television, and communication equipment. 


TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT APPROVALS BOOSTED 


Transportation equipment manufacturers increased 
their capital appropriations by more than 150% be- 
tween the third quarter of 1958 and the corresponding 
period of 1959. This moderated the spectacular 226% 
growthrate between the second quarters of 1958and 1959. 

The motor vehicle industry added a 245% hike in new 
approvals in the third quarter to the even greater 352% 
jump in the second quarter. These tremendous gains in 
the second and third quarters reflect the rising sales in 
1959 and the high confidence of the motor vehicle pro- 
ducers in the future demand for their products. 

The railroad equipment industry also reported a large 
gain of 235% between the third quarter of 1958 and the 
similar period of 1959. This gain surpassed both the 33% 
rise in the previous quarter and the 34% gain of the 
first nine months of 1959 over 1958. This sharply rising 
trend in the railroad equipment industry approvals was 
a response to the gains in capital spending by the rail- 


Table 6: Capital Appropriations Reported in Transportation 
Equipment, 1958 and 1959 


Percentage Changes 


in Appropriations! Appro- 
a ee 
Industry SIC Til ’59 +=I1’59 I’569 per Pro- 


over duction 
I’58 Worker? 


Code over over 
Il ’5s8 =s«11: 58 


rte SVs ee, Fos 5 ae 371, 875 

: 379 +245 +352 — 6 842 
Aircraft and parts......... 872 + 31 + 58 +19 427 
Ship and boat building..... 3878 = +11 —19 —22 467 
Railroad equipment........ 874 +235 + 33 —28 °&300 

SL OUGL Hie okt state sh el ex +151 +2296 +41 633 


1 Derived from the dollar figures shown in table 9 


?In dollars per production worker, based on appropriations made from IV '58 
through III ’59 and plant employment of reporting companies in 1957 


3 Includes motorcycles, bicycles and parts, and transportation equipment, not else- 
where classified, SIC codes $75 and 379, respectively i 


Source: Tae Conrrrence Boarp 


road industry in 1959 and the continued increases 
expected in 1960. 

Appropriations in the aircraft industry ran counter to 
the upturns in the other transportation equipment 
fields. In the latest quarter, the rate of increase in ap- 
provals was reduced. Furthermore, the level of the ap- 
propriation advance in this industry has been substan- 
tially smaller than in the motor vehicle group. 

The third-quarter growth rate in appropriations ex- 
ceeded that for the first three quarters in motor vehicles 
as well as in railroad equipment. Capital spending in 
these fields accordingly should rise substantially in 1960. 
The outlook in the shipbuilding industry was much less 
favorable, with a 15% decline in appropriations between 
the first nine months of 1958 and 1959. Largely respon- 
sible for this drop is probably the present overcapacity 
in world shipping. 

The general recovery over the past two years was 
shown by the appropriation increase of 115% between 
the third quarters of 1957 and 1959. Outstanding in- 
creases over this two-year span of more than 190% in 
the motor vehicle group and of more than 175% in the 


Table 7: Capital Appropriations Reported in Instruments, 
Photographic Equipment and Clocks, 1958 and 1959 


Percentage Changes 


in Appropriations! Appro- 
priations 
Industry SIC Ill ’59 =I 59 1’59 per Pro- 
Code over over over duction 
Il ’58 «61158 I’58 Worker? 
Laboratory, scientific and en- 
gineering instruments... .. 381 +214 +400 +157 931 
Mechanical instruments and 
control instruments...... 882 — 18 +233 + 66 825 
Other’ tees eee 883-887 + 82 + 31 + 90 555 
Total We. wees wblaeoacetee + 380 +194 + 96 764 


1 Derived from the dollar figures shown in table 9 


2In dollars per production worker, based on appropriations made from IV ’68 
through III ’59 and plant employment of reporting companies in 1957 

2Includes optical instruments, surgical instruments, ophthalmic goods, photo- 
graphic equipment, and watches, clocks, clock-operated devices SIC codes 383, 384, 
885, 386, and 387, respectively 

Source: Tur ConrerEnce Boarp 


Table 8: Percentage of Companies and Divisions Reporting Higher or Lower Capital Appropriations, 
Latest Five Quarters ; 


In per cent 


II 58 over III ’57 


IV ’58 over IV ’57 


I 569 over I ’58 II ’59 over II ’58 II ’59 over III ’58 


Higher Lower Higher Lower Higher Lower Higher Lower Higher Lower 

Eriovary metals... . 2. assess 42 50 AT 48 60 84 73 22 59 34 
Fabricated metal products.......... 40 46 41 56 50 39 55 38 51 37 
Machinery (except electrical). ...... 37 52 42 52 52 41 63 26 60 Q9 
Electrical machinery and equipment. 39 56 49 47 60 87 %8 Q1 62 32 
Transportation equipment.......... 36 53 49 42 60 35 65 30 61 32 
Aristenients net cece he race ine ee 80 61 64 36. 73 24 82 18 61 89 

Vi PREM DSS OSI RO OLE RIOR OE 88 52 46 49 57 87 67 26 59 83 


1 Includes metal furniture, not shown separately 


Percentages for each quarter do not add to 100 because of divisions which reported no change in level of appropriations 


Based upon reports for 702 separate three-digit industrial divisions 
Source: Toe ConFrERENCE Boarp 
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Importance of Survey 


This is the sixth report on a continuing quarterly survey 
of capital appropriations newly approved in the metal- 
working industries conducted by THE CONFERENCE 
BOARD and financed by Iron Age. Through more specific 
industry analysis, the present survey pinpoints detailed 
appropriation trends in an important and sensitive sector 
of manufacturing. In this way, if complements and expands 
upon THE CONFERENCE BOARD’s quarterly survey of 
capital appropriations in manufacturing as a whole. 

The industry information shown in the present survey is 
based upon a division of reporting companies into 
““establishments,'" a classification by type of product 
according to the three-digit system of the Standard Indus- 
trial Classification Manual (SIC). The survey techniques 
employed were described at length in the first report on 
capital appropriations in metalworking, published in The 
Business Record for December, 1958. (Reprints of all 
articles in this series are available on request.) 

Despite the intention to cover a parallel field, the present 
study is basically different from the all-manufacturing 
survey. The latter draws reports from the 1,000 largest 
manufacturing companies as identified by size of total 
assets. The metalworking survey, on the other hand, draws 
samples from all producers of durable capital and con- 
sumer goods who in 1957 operated at least one plant 
employing 500 or more production workers. The metal- 


railroad equipment category reflected the business ad- 
vance in these industries. 


INSTRUMENT ADVANCE SLOWS 


Instrument makers as a group increased capital 
authorizations in the third quarter of 1959 by 30% over 
the same 1958 quarter, a materially lower increase than 
the 194% jump that occurred in the second quarter. 

Primarily responsible was the 18% cutback in third- 
quarter appropriations reported by the producers of 
measuring and controlling instruments (SIC 382). The 
manufacturers of professional instruments and timing 
devices (SIC 383-387) raised their approval rate from 
31% in the second quarter to 82% in the third. Author- 
izations in the laboratory, scientific and engineering 
instrument industry surged 400% above the year-ago 
volume in the second quarter of 1959, but reduced this 
growth rate to under 215% in the latest quarter. 

The professional instrument and timing device pro- 
ducers were the only ones as a group to surpass their 
approval rise for the first nine months of 1959 during the 
third quarter. They also enjoyed the greatest rate of 
growth from the third quarter of 1957. 


FEWER UNITS SUPPORT UPTURN 


Only 59% of reporting establishments raised third- 
quarter-1959 appropriations above the volume of the 
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working sample not only is more restricted industrially, but 
also comprises many smaller companies excluded from the 
all-manufacturing survey. 

For this and related reasons, both the dollar totals and, 
more importantly, the trends for the major two-digit 
industry groups as shown by percentage comparisons, 
may differ materially between the two surveys. The 
sampling differences mean that appropriations for different 
sets of companies will be added to obtain major group totals. 

For example, even a company which reports to both 
surveys but comprises two or more establishments will have 
all its capital approvals included in one major industry 
group in the all-manufacturing survey, whereas it may 
have them divided between that and one or more other 
major categories in the metalworking survey, depending 
upon the extent of its product diversification. It also 
happens that some companies eligible for both surveys 
submit reports for only one of them, often for the reason 
that they cannot subdivide their appropriation records 
according to the three-digit establishment system. On the 
other hand, sometimes a company reports to the metal- 
working survey but not to the all-manufacturing study 
because of its widely diversified operations. 

Given these basic differences, the major (or two-digit 
SIC) group totals cannot always be expected fo compare 
closely between the two surveys. 


corresponding year-ago period, as against 67% in the 
second quarter. For all six major metalworking cate- 
gories there was a similar record of reduced participation 
in the continued rise of dollar approvals between the 
latest two reporting periods. 

These percentages for the latest five quarters (see 
table 8) show the changes in the scope of the expansion 
in capital approvals since the second half of 1958. This 
scope broadened progressively from the second quarter 
of 1958 through the same period in 1959, as an ever 
increasing percentage of firms reported higher approv- 
als. Similarly, the proportion of units reporting declines 
in authorizations fell in regular steps—from 62% in the 
second quarter of 1958 to 26% in the same months a 
year later. 

In the recent quarter, on the other hand, the per- 
centage raising approvals declined to 59% from 67% in 
the previous period, while those units reporting reduc- 
tions increased to 33% of all reporting divisions from the 
record low of 26% in the second quarter. All six major 
metalworking groups traced the same patterns. 

Between the second and third quarters the sharpest 
drops in the proportion of metalworking units reporting 
higher appropriations took place in the primary metal, 
electrical machinery, and instrument industries. 

It is noteworthy, however, that none of the major 
groups experienced a decline below the one-half mark. 
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Table 9: Capital Appropriations Reported in Metalworking, 1957-1959 


Millions of dollars 


1957 1958 1959 
Industry Code I II s08 IV I Il iit IV I Il Ii 

Metal furnitures .c soc cote eerie sere sates 25 2.2 1.1 4.9 1.5 1.5 1.0 1.0 0.5 1.6 9.2 1.6 
Blast furnaces, steel works and rolling mills... 331 324.2 1888 98.5 94.7 62.7 72.1 1863 1054 4642 1823 116.4 
Iron and steel foundries.................- 832 8.4 15.1 145 10.0 5.3 3.6 5.0 5.6 9.8 8.0 7.0 
Erpuery paciting yonterrous mers oa 833\ 493 1169 93 460 818 29 140 86 3808 288 $83.0 
Secondary smelting nonferrous............ 334 

Rolling, drawing, extruding nonferrous metals 335 20.1 823 1838 284 185 1183 146 15.6 32.2 DET 12.8 
Nonferrous foundries: acm. os eine oes 836 19.2 0.8 0.2 2.9 2.4 0.3 0.9 0.2 0.8 3.8 es! 
Miscellaneous primary metals............. 839 3.9 21 2.3 1s} 1.8 ae 38.4 38.4 3.4 2.5 3.2 

Primaryiimetals comes es oa 33 416.1 355.9 133.6 183.3 117.6 924 174.3 138.8 540.7 250.7 179.7 
Metal canssiic. ihc ek emanate estas 341 14.9 12.6 11.8 14.5 Gl 8.0 1138 18.5 12.0 12.8 9.6 
Cutlery, hand tools, hardware............. 342 17.6 —6.5 8.2 6.0 0.7 1.3 3.7 3.1 2.5 10.6 
Heating apparatus (except electrical) and 

plumbing fixtures.,. 7 sece acme cian ate 343 6.3 7.0 1.3 2.5 3.8 1.9 1.8 3.0 3.5 2.8 3.1 
Fabricated structural products............ S44 4.4 11.9 2.9 74 6.3 8.9 8.0 8.8 6.6 6.7 6.0 
Screw products and rivets................ 846 10.0 2.8 2.8 3.5 1.8 1.2 23 4.3 1.9 4.0 2.2 
LAMPS A. ce aces ces cee eee a 346 6.5 4.6 2.4 2.2 4.0 2.6 6.5 4.6 15.7 5.3 6.7 
Coating engravings ayes ease eine ei 847 a 
Miscellaneous fabricated wire products. .... 848 \ SA AE = as tty OB aneh we a ie oe 
Miscellaneous fabricated metal products..... 349 5.4 5.2 4.2 4.7 Si, 4.1 2.8 4.5 3.4 an 2.6 

Fabricated metal products.............. 3h 68.6 88.6 346 41.3 29.5 264 342 47.7 47.0 38.1 41.2 
Engines’and turbinest |... sch ae oe cies 851 14.1 32.1 5.4 9.9 5.9 3.8 3.3 8.2 22.9 6.9 5.8 
Farm machinery and tractors............. 352 6.0 6.2 5.6 6.2 5.2 9.5 18.7 134 18.9 14.2 11.8 
Construction, mining, material-handling 
Renee eye uate ‘i (et eeaveoe se ieger sla sales ateele oe 358 95.5 16.8 8.5 (ey eSUay 5.4 5.6 58.2 34.0 27.9 11.7 

etalworking machinery and equipment.... 354 
Miscellaneous nonelectrical machinery...... cay 15S es ia We fe a £8 2.0 G7 10 
Special industry machinery............... 355 928 15.1 7.6 79% 218:3) e152 TA 9.2 28.4 18.3 8.5 
General industrial machinery and equipment 356 20.4 9.7 9.0 103 15.9 6.3 6.8 10.2 24.7 16.1 37.3 
Office, computing, accounting, and store ma- 

CHINES Sh Siecle cca trs colar tes ae eee 357 70.6 72.6 17.7 47.0 184 193 19.4 31.4 19.4 26.0 34.8 
Service industry machines...............- 358 4.5 5.6 1.2 a7 14 5.1 1.9 2.0 2.3 8.1 4.8 

Machinery (except electrical)........... 35 249.3 1665 606 986 934 67.9 663 1882 159.6 1193 125.6 
Electrical transmission equipment.......... 861 29.5 4.3 8.2 9.6 8.9 5.6 3.4 17.4 8.1 11.0 56.1 
Electrical industrial apparatus............ 3862 14.0 Ti 5.8 6.8 8.7 6.6 3.56 124 | 9.0 95.7 Hall 
Household appliances..............2++0:- 363 15.9 5.9 4.0 4.0 74 3.5 5.4 3.6 8.7 10.6 6.1 
Electric lighting and wiring equipment..... 364 chal 2.5 ie 4.0 23 14 1.0 5.3 2.8 5.4 3.1 
Radio and TV receivers..............+-++ 365 Le 2.6 1.5 2.5 11 1.3 0.9 1.9 14 3.8 6.2 
Communication equipment............... 366 27.0 9.0 3.8 6.1 8.5 9.3 4.1 6.3 10.0 10.1 28.2 
Electronic components...............++-- 367 9.0 8.7 10.2 6.8 TAT 10. ST 91012 Breas 21.2 22.9 12.0 
Miscellaneous electrical equipment......... 869 1.4 1.3 1.5 2.6 1.0 0.7 0.6 1.0 1.3 2.4 1.3 

Electrical machinery and equipment..... 36 101.6 42.0 S311 423 45.5 39.4 29.1 70.4 62.5 91.9 120.6 
Motor vehicles and equipment............ 371 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts............ 875 148.7 63.0 43.3 143.7 101.0 42.0 36.8 46.2 95.6 189.8 126.8 
Miscellaneous transportation equipment... .. 879 
Aircraftrand parts, cst eee cameos 372 118.9 69.1 30.1 33.9 514 274 26.5 67.6 61.0 43.3 34.8 
Ship and boat building................... 373 6.0 4.8 3:2 2.8 8.2 1.9 22 3.9 6.4 1.5 2.5 
Railroad equipment.................00 eee 37h 1.9 1.6 1.1 3:7 3.0 1.1 0.9 iS 2.1 14 3.1 

Transportation equipment.............. 37 275.4 138.6 77.8 184.2 1636 723 664 119.0 165.1 236.0 167.1 
Laboratory, scientific and engineering instru- 

MIONIES 5 os seus crete) sues eho! aloe bya a o's ces ere te era 381 5.6 g1 23 0.5 Q.1 0.9 0.8 2.2 5.3 4.7 2.5 
Measuring and controlling instruments. .... 382 hth 3.8 3.5 Vy, 3.8 23 4.3 4.0 6.2 7.8 3.6 
Optical instrumentsi.(c.¢ oes eee 383 

Medical ‘instruments... ¢..ccneceses aeons. 384 
Ophthalmic’ goods... oat bee Sanh ieee 385 1.8 2.0 1.6 4.0 2.1 LE 1.2 2.9 3.9 2.3 2.1 
Photographic equipment.................. 386 
Watches, clocks, clock-operated devices. .... 387 
instruments! ete os devs, « ate okies 38 15.0 7.8 7.5 6.2 7.9 5.0 6.3 9.2 15.4 14.8 8.2 
Total reported metalworking’............- iy 1,128.3 750.4 360.0 557.4 459.0 804.4 877.6 523.8 992.0 760.0 644.1 
Total estimated metalworking?............. ae 1,792 1,120 562 83h 693)" 7499 619 826 1,666 1,201 1,025 


1 Excludes ordnance and accessories, SIC code 19, and miscellaneous metal manufacturing, SIC code 39 


* Estimated for universe described in table 10. This includes metalworking companies with at least one plant of 500 production workers or more in 1957. Calculated by dividing 
reporting companies’ appropriations in each quarter by the coverage ratios indicated in table 10, and summing the quotients 
Source: Tas Conrerencn Boarp ; 


That is, a majority of establishments in every industry upturn that commenced in the second half of last year 
reported higher dollar appropriations in the third quar- appears still in progress, although slowed down some- 
ter of 1959 than in the same period of 1958. Thus the what by the management-labor conflict in steel. 
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Table 10: Production Worker Employment in Reporting Companies as Percentage of Production Worker 
Employment in Industry, 1957 


Employment in thousands 


Production 
Worker Production Cooperating 
Employ- Worker Companies 
Industry SIC ment in Employ- as Per- 
Code Firms with ment of centage of 


Plants of | Cooperating Total Em- 
500 or More Companies ployment! 


Metal furniture........ 951, 252, 
258, 254, 
259 31 12 38 
Blastfurnaces, steel works 
and rolling mills...... 831 596 314 53 
Tron and steel foundries. 332 81 60 73 
Primary smelting nonfer- 
rous metals.......... 3833 
Secondary smelting non- 54 50 92 
HEEDOUS HANG, ts te Nee bee 334 
Rolling, drawing, extrud- 
ing nonferrous metals.. 335 115 79 69 
Nonferrous foundries.... 336 19 12 66 
Miscellaneous primary 
BROLALS tere sianh ee tases 839 Sil Q2 59 
Metal cans............ 841 47 45 94 
Cutlery, hand tools, hard- 
WALGs cists ‘sidieiata stare a5. 3842 54 35 64 
Heating apparatus (ex- 
cept electrical) and 
plumbing fixtures.... 343 33 20 61 
Fabricated structural 
ROCUCES Jo 5s )<heis =< SLL 60 30 49 
Screw products and rivets 345 26 15 60 
Stampings............. 846 76 54 a2 
Coating, engraving..... 347 
’ Miscellaneous fabricated 21 10 47 
wire products........ 848 
Miscellaneous fabricated 
metal products....... 349 55 35 64 
Engines and turbines.... 951 73 56 76 
Farm machinery and 
RRACLOUS 2120 c ar spaiss,assni che 352 60 84 56 
Construction, mining, ma- 
terial-handling equip- 
RIVET Gils lercuiidietdcts. 3 Aare 353 118 80 67 
ce orne machinery 
and equipment....... B54 | 
Miscellaneous nonelectri- 107 6 6 
cal machinery........ 359 
Special industry machin- 
GIN .b. dada ea ues 855 48 23 47 
General industrial ma- 
chinery and equipment 356 88 58 65 


Production 
Worker Production Cooperating 
Employ- Worker Companies 
Industry SIC ment in Employ- as Per- 
Code Firms with ment of centage of 


Plants of | Cooperating Total Em- 
500 or More Companies ployment! 


Office, computing, ac- 
counting, andstorema- 


Chinesener, meee ets 857 76 51 67 
Serviceindustry machines 358 39 20 52 
Electrical transmission 

equipment.)..o... aes 361 90 AT 53 
Electrical industrial ap- 

paratus!s .. Genes ce cee 362 133 63 47 
Household appliances... 363 97 46 48 
Electric lighting and wir- 

ing equipment....... 364 55 30 54 
Radio and TV receivers... 3865 72 28 40 
Communication equip- 

MOET beter ss fa bie oie eieia tees 366 113 52 46 
Electronic components... 367 95 62 65 
Miscellaneous electrical 

equipment........... 869 Q7 8 30 
Motor meats and equip- 

Mone abs came we 871 

otorcycies, bicycles, 

and parts............ 875 ess ia 2 
Miscellaneous transpor- 

tation equipment..... 879 
Aircraft and parts...... 872 522 484 93 
Ship and boat building.. 373 61 31 50 
Railroad equipment..... 87h 43 26 61 
Laboratory, scientific and 

engineering instru- 

INGMES arcana custeus elatatots 881 41 16 89 
Measuring and control- 

ling instruments...... 882 41 26 64 
Optical instruments..... 883 
ee nes: ee OS 

phthalmic goods...... 385 | 
Photographic equipment. 386 ® 20 od 
Watches, clocks, clock- 
operated devices...... $87 
Tota 50s she aso an 4,020 2,662 66 


1 Calculated from unrounded data 
Based upon returns from 473 companies reporting 702 individual industrial codes 
Source: Tor Conrerencr Boarp 


As table 8 shows, participation in the advance during 
_the recent quarter compared closely with that during 
the first quarter of this year, when the first pronounced 
boost in appropriations occurred. 
This pattern was further supported by the proportion 
of three-digit industries with higher appropriations in 
the 1959 quarters than in the same 1958 periods. In 
the third quarter, twenty-nine of the thirty-eight metal- 
working industries showed higher dollar totals than in 
the 1958 quarter. This was the same proportion as in the 
first three months of 1959, and represented a 12% drop 
from the thirty-three divisions with higher approvals in 
the second quarter. On both counts, then, the scope of 
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increases in appropriations was the same in the third 
quarter as during the first quarter, when the expansion 
in dollar approvals clearly was under way. 


APPROPRIATIONS PER WORKER 


Tables 2 through 7 furnish information on capital 
appropriations per worker by the three-digit industries. 
These figures represent the sum of approvals for the 
latest four quarters, adjusted to a per worker basis by 
the average number of plant workers employed in each 
division during 1957. 

Per worker appropriation figures show the relative 
levels of expected capital requirements in the various 
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Comparison of quarters in 1958 and 1959 to same quarters a year earlier: percentage of 
companies or divisions reporting higher capital appropriations. Based upon 702 individual 
company or divisional reports. See table 8 


“Includes metal furniture (SIC 25) not shown separately § Source: The Conference Board 


is urged, however, in interpreting variations in appro- 
priations per worker between the divisions, since the 
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influence of differences from division to division in the 
prevailing relationships between fixed capital and labor 
input cannot at present be statistically accounted for or 
eliminated. 

Since a per worker appropriation figure is an average, 
in a single quarter it can vary to an extent atypical of the 
industry when a large company appropriates unusually 
large or small amounts. In order to smooth out such 
misleading jumps and dips, dollar approvals per worker 
are shown as an average for the latest four quarters. By 
using the same method of tabulation for his own com- 
pany’s appropriations, the reader can compare his 
firm’s approval rates, by division, with the average 
rates of the reporting companies and establishments 
engaged in the same lines of business. 

Among the major metalworking groups, capital funds 
newly approved per worker during the latest four 
quarters ranged from $2,068 in the primary metal field 
to $633 in transportation equipment. The greatest 
divisional rate was $2,818 in special industry machinery; 
the least was $288 in the coating, engraving and wire- 
work category. 

The appropriation rate for all companies or establish- 
ments reporting in the latest survey was $1,097 per 
worker, as compared with $1,174 for all units, reporting 
and not reporting, in the sampling base. 


COVERAGE AND METHODS 


_. The appropriation figures shown in table 9 differ from 

corresponding data in the previous report. These differ- 
ences occur because in the early period of a new survey 
the size and composition of the samples vary. 

In the previous quarterly report, for example, 458 
companies responded for 684 separate establishments. 
In this quarter, by contrast, fifteen more companies 
submitted appropriation data for eighteen additional 
establishments.! In order that changes in sample size do 
not distort the dollar comparisons, the data for these 
reports are recomputed in entirety from the initial 
quarter of the survey. Table 9, therefore, presents the 
appropriation record for an identical set of companies 
reporting for the entire eleven quarters of the metal- 
working survey. 

The “‘population” from which the survey samples are 
drawn is composed of 1,027 companies, each of which 
has at least one plant employing 500 or more production 
workers. This group of companies operates 1,422 estab- 
lishments, comprising the activity of 2,076 plants. 

In the third quarter of 1959, 473 companies responded 
for 702 establishments, a survey record. These com- 
panies operated 1,180 plants in 1957. 

The extent to which the separate three-digit metal- 
working categories are covered in the present survey is 
described in table 10. The sampling base of companies 


1Qne fourth of the establishment reports are drawn from the 
survey of capital appropriations sponsored by Newsweek. These are 
companies with a single three-digit classification, for which there is no 
need to report the same figure twice 
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eligible for inclusion in the survey! employs almost 
4,020,000 plant workers.? Reporting establishments 
account for 66% of these total plant employees. Of the 
thirty-eight divisions given separate treatment here, 
the coverage in eleven is equal to or greater than 66%. 

Thirteen divisions now enjoy greater coverage than 
in any previous report through the cooperation of new 
companies in the metalworking survey. The more 
notable of these are fabricated structural products, 
metal stampings, construction and mining equipment, 
radio and television, electronic components, shipbuild- 
ing, and measuring and controlling instruments. 


The Story in Brief 


Capital appropriations in the metalworking industries 
rose in the third quarter of 1959, continuing the strong 
resurgence begun in the first quarter. In the latest 
period, however, the rate of gain was less than in the 
two previous quarters. 

Primarily responsible for the slowdown was the basic 
iron and steel industry, which reduced approvals below 
the level in the third quarter of 1958. The record- 
breaking strike that crippled production in this vital 
industry during the third quarter also put a crimp in its 
capital authorizations. Elsewhere the effect of the shut- 
down at most was only to moderate the upsurge in 
metalworking appropriations. Approvals accelerated 
dramatically in the machinery industries, and the slower 
advance reported by the motor vehicle manufacturers 
was still very large by any absolute standard. 

Every major metalworking category approved more 
in the first nine months of 1959 than in the same period 
of 1958, as total approvals rose by more than 100%. 
These boosts are the forerunner of increased capital 
spending by metalworking in 1960. The appropriation 
jump has not been reflected to any appreciable extent in 
capital goods spending in 1959, in part owing to the steel 
strike; most of it should therefore be expected to take 
effect in a considerable spending gain during 1960. 

In the final two months of 1959, the steel industry 
raised production at a much faster rate than was 
expected, hastening resumption of full-scale shipments 
to the metal-consuming industries. The effect that this 
rise in output had on capital appropriations in the giant 
steel industry itself, as well as in the other metal- 
fabricating industries, will be revealed by the next 
quarterly metalworking survey. 


Morris CoHEen 
Martin R. GarnssruGcH 


Assisted by 
FRED STEVENSON 
Office of the Chief Economist 


1 Revised slightly since the last report on the basis of more recently 
reported information 

2 This is 62% of all plant workers employed in firms with at least 
one plant of twenty or more workers, including the ordnance and 
miscellaneous metal manufacturing groups omitted from this survey 


CONSUMER BUYING PLANS: A STEADIER PACE 


sumers were facing the new year with confidence. 

They were reporting an increase in buying plans 
in many areas. Yet no boom in consumer spending was 
evident from the latest surveys of consumer buying 
plans, and fewer purchase intentions for homes were re- 
ported. 

These are the main conclusions from the fifth report 
on the continuing survey of consumer buying plans 
conducted by THe CoNnFERENCE Boarp under the 
financial sponsorship of Newsweek. The interviewing 
for this survey was conducted by Sindlinger and Com- 
pany, and the results here reviewed refer in detail to the 
months of August, September, and October, 1959. 
Highlights for November and part of December are 
shown in the accompanying box. 


\ THE YEAR 1959 was drawing to a close, con- 


Impact of the Steel Strike 


Although the steel strike began in July, its economic 
impact was not felt in most parts of the nation until 
early fall, and was first noted in the consumer buying 
plans survey in October. In that month, the proportion 
of respondents reporting good local business opportuni- 
ties dipped slightly, as did the proportion reporting 
local jobs plentiful. The decline in reports of good local 
business conditions was mainly centered in the South 
and Midwest, areas affected by both the steel strike and 
declining farm incomes. It is noteworthy that the decline 
in those reporting favorable business conditions and job 
opportunities was accompanied by a rise in the propor- 
tion expecting more jobs in the next six months. This 
situation would be expected if the current decline in 
jobs were temporary in nature, as in the case of a strike. 


Buying Plans Firm 


Buying plans are reported according to their timing: 
whether the purchase is expected to be made in the 
coming month, three months, or six months. Presum- 
ably, plans made for the shorter period are more 
definite (more likely to eventuate in purchases) and 
indicate greater consumer confidence in their ability 
to buy. A switch from long-term to short-term plans was 
evident in a wide range of consumer goods in September- 
October. Such shifts were noted in plans to buy auto- 
mobiles, houses, furniture, floor coverings, and home 
appliances. A similar trend towards greater definiteness 
appeared in vacation plans, which were timed more for 
the next three months and their place more precisely 
specified. 

More buying plans were reported by households with 
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incomes of $7,500 or over. Such plans are less likely to 
reflect wishful thinking or to be upset by minor fin- 
ancial upsets. This upper-income group tended to play 
an increasing role in intentions to buy automobiles, 
homes, furniture, floor coverings, and a wide range of 
home appliances. 

In many cases, total buying plans were either con- 
stant or declining slightly in September-October, while 
at the same time plans of the upper-income group and 
short-term plans were rising. Since these plans are more 
likely to be fulfilled than others, the trend in total buy- 
ing plans probably understates the trend in actual buy- 
ing in the coming months. 


Significance of Continuous Interviewing 


The survey of consumer buying plans is based on the 
premise that continuous interviewing provides a steady 
measure of the consumer pulse.! The first test of a po- 
tential important impact on consumer spending plans 
and spending mood was provided by the circumstances 
surrounding the steel strike. 

Since interviewing is conducted each week, it is pos- 
sible to check the relationship between the steel strike 
and consumer attitudes. Evidently, consumers did not 
perceive any significant change in local business con- 
ditions (see table 1). It is true that in October there was 

1 The objectives of the survey and its relation to consumer surveys 


conducted by other organizations were presented in the November, 
1958, Business Record 
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Year-end Highlights 


Survey results for the first two weeks in December 
became available as this article was being printed. 
Consumer buying plans for automobiles were, if 
anything, even stronger than in the fall months. In 
contrast, plans to purchase used automobiles were 
off from the year-ago rate. Total automobile pur- 
chase plans were about 15% above those in 
December of last year, a higher figure than in the 
past few months. However, in early December, 
purchase intentions for homes, both new and used, 
continued to deteriorate. 

More consumers were stating intentions to buy 
appliances in early December than a year earlier 
for refrigerators, dishwashers, freezers, clothes 
dryers and, for the first time in this survey, vacuum 
cleaners. After a long series of gains in buying 
plans, intentions for air conditioners eased. Yet 
strong consumer interest in this product is indicated 
by the very large increase in the number of so- 
called ‘maybe’ or contingent purchase plans 
reported in early December. 

Important gains were scored for plans to buy 
floor coverings and to make home improvements. 
More consumers were also planning to buy furni- 
ture than in December a year ago. 

These favorable findings for the first half of 
December are in sharp contrast with those for the 
previous month. In November, the direct and in- 
direct impact of the record steel strike was evidently 
the most severe. Consumer confidence ebbed in 
almost every survey measure of attitudes. None- 
theless the near-term future appeared bright, since 
considerably more consumers expected that there 
would be a greater number of jobs in their local 
communities in the next six months. 

Much more striking was the effect of the steel 
strike on buying plans. Only plans to purchase new 
automobiles held up in November. Total plans to 
buy automobiles, including used ones, matched the 
year-ago rate. Every other purchase-plan category 
showed minus signs, with the exception of plans to 
make home improvements which barely exceeded 
the level of a year earlier. 

The thesis that the November minus signs reflected 
the bite of the steel strike was being borne out by 
the considerably increased rate of purchase inten- 
tions in the closing weeks of last year. 


a slight decline in the proportion reporting conditions 
good, probably reflecting the impact of the steel strike. 
However, this was almost offset by an increase in the 
corresponding proportion for September. 


Consumer Confidence Unimpaired 


Comparable results were obtained when consumers 
were asked about the local current employment condi- 
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Table 1: Opinions of General Business Conditions in 
Local Community 


In per cent of household heads 


1958 1959 


Apr., 
Feb.- Apr.- July- Sept.- Nov.- Feb.- May July- Sept.- 


Mar. ay Aug. Oct. Dec. Mar. June Aug. Oct. 

All reporters 
Good 5AAF « 0. 10 18 28 389 40 37 42 44 48 
Normalys.c 0 se DIS S235 1S Lee LS) ee oe ae 17, 
Bad. wobec neee 64 54 87 4307 929). 383: ) 87 96-97 
No opinion..... 10 elle eh OTL lS ett 1S 8 1S 
Not determined. 8 4 1 1 1 Q Q 1 Q 

EOLA ies cacteko: © 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Males 
Good ns as toe es 12 21 834 45 45 43 48 50 49 
Normal (oo. <0. LO eis? 828° 20 1S 18) 7 ee eG 
Bad)’. des oi sc 65756) B55 B28 B87 889" (OG) a Os sas 
No opinion..... 6 7 6 6 9 6 8 8 8 
Not determined. 8 3 1 1 1 2 Q i Q 

DT otalte oases 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Females 
GoodP as a. sects 8 16 92) 4347 136.232 9*8é6ie 88) _ 388 
Normale sane. SRS aco hae @2Olk) LS. Ge nd G4 
Badia aes oe oe 62 9:52 959 252" 231 134 "28 9272 298 
No opinion..... Lope oe loads) 617 eld) IS eels 2018 
Not determined. 8 4 Q Q 1 Q Q 1 2 

otal sae sis toss. % 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 


Details will not necessarily add to totals because of rounding 


Question: “What is your own opinion of over-all general business conditions at the 
present time here in the (area specified)?” 


Source: Tue Conrnrencr Boarp 


tions (see table 2). Again in September the peak was 
recorded in the number who thought that jobs were 
plentiful. In October, this proportion dipped, but re- 
mained at a level higher than in the first six months of 
this year. 

The number of households reporting improved 
financial conditions as compared with six months ago 
remained as high in September-October as it had since 
the spring of this year (see table 3). The proportion of 
households indicating worsened financial straits re- 
mained at the low point (about one tenth of respondents) ; 
this number had dropped steadily from the early months 
of 1958—the bottom of the late 1957-1958 business 
recession—until April and May of this year. 


Sharp Improvement in Attitudes in Midwest 


The changed fortunes of heavy industry, concen- 
trated in the Midwest,! were reflected in the considerable 
increase in the number reporting that local business con- 
ditions were good and jobs plentiful. This rise is clearly 
evident from the accompanying table? which shows 


1 As defined in the survey, the South includes Virginia, Tennessee, 
Oklahoma, Texas and all the states east and south of these; the West 
includes Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, and all the 
states west of these; the East comprises the states bordering on the 
Atlantic from Maine through Maryland; the Midwest extends from 
Michigan through West Virginia on the east and from North Dakota 
through Kansas on the west 

2 Changes in the percentage of household heads reporting local 
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Table 2: Opinions of Current Employment Situation in 
Local Community 
In per cent of household heads 
1958 1959 


Apr., 
Feb.- Apr.- July- Sept.- Nov.- Feb.- May: July- Sept.- 
Mar. May Aug. Oct. Dec. Mar. June Aug. Oct. 


All reporters 


Jobs plentiful... 6 re abla! {Tals Uy (agua Wy 15 22 28 29 
Jobs not so 
plentiful...... 36 1°38, 438.3855 S60, ae Se) Sip 29 
Jobs hard to get. 50 45 39 3832 32 35 29 26 26 
Others oo... 7 Rg Sar Mas P68 Fis I ta 8 
Pout s ete or 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Males 
Jobs plentiful. ... 6 8 .1S- "38. “19 16 + 95° '832 32 
Jobs not so 
plentiful...... 35. USS) 2eS soo 100 so ote (O2)5750.. 429 
Jobs hard to get. 51 46 39 32 31° 33 27 24 24 
Other! 2... 50+ 6 8 10 12 15 14 17 «+16~=«£16 
Total ee eh ak 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Females 
Jobs plentiful. .. 6 fee gill 16 16 = «14 19 25 26 
Jobs not so 
plentiful...... 36° 037 ceS8 Or. woe O42 Sd" eS 1h eo 
Jobs hard to get. 48 44 40 33 33 36 31 27 (27 
ther as 358... big ce Wat af | CALS PS ieee ieee 20 
Potala cae tes 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 


1 Includes conditional, “normal,” no opinion, and not determined 
Details will not necessarily add to totals because of rounding 


Question: “Based upon what you hear from people talking, would you say that jobs 
right now in your community are plentiful, not so plentiful, hard to get, or what do you 
hear?” 


Source; Tot ConFrERENCE Boarp 


changes in percentage points of household heads stating 
that local business was good in the third quarter of 1959! 
as compared with the corresponding period a year 
earlier. 

The greatest change in the number reporting business 
good, as well as in the number reporting business bad, 
was evident in the Midwest. The smallest gain was re- 
ported in the East, which continued to be characterized 
by the lowest proportion of optimistic reporters and the 
greatest proportion of pessimistic statements about local 
business. Similar results were obtained in answer to 
queries concerning the current state of employment op- 
portunities.” 

While regional data on a monthly basis must be 
treated with caution owing to the relatively small 
sample size, nevertheless the October survey results in- 
dicated a decline in optimistic business reports by con- 


business conditions (third quarter, 1959, minus third quarter, 1958): 


Good Bad 
Bast. Sisisiaca Stel oieiaiclesninl © sinpnte isles ie alehnie a\s\\aisibis 5 —6 
pee hag 4 Be ici AO Gee ACOSO DED GEEE a a 
Watts Goi a lone 16 —10 
Anited States tiene aire iced Aso eis won es 13 Eto 


1 Data for an entire quarter are used in interregional comparisons 
to reduce sampling error 

2 Special tabulations on consumer attitudes and buying plans by 
region for the past five quarters are available upon request 


Table 3: Household Financial Condition Compared with 
Six Months Earlier and Six Months Hence 
In per cent of households 
Compared with Six Months Before 


1958 . 1959 


Apr., 
Feb.- Apr.- July- Sept.- Nov.- Feb.- Most July- Sept.- 
Mar. ay Aug. Oct. Dec. Mar. June Aug. Oct. 


Better off....... 19° 21 24) 27> 265" 26028 S828 
Worse off....... 21 20 15 14. 13 14 11. 10 It 
PAMC sta so oe 59 58 58 58 60 59 60 60 £460 
Other rr Pass 1 1 3 2 2 2 2 2 2 


POUL So ete e 531 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 


Compared with Six Months Hence 


Apr., 
Feb.- Apr.- July- Sept.- Nov.- Feb.- yeti July- Sept.- 
Mar, ay Aug. Oct. Dec. Mar. June Aug. Oct. 


Better off....... $2, 381. $0 S30... 3t~_3?) 0g eames 
Worse off....... 6 6 q 6 4 5 4 5 5 
Samewace onen8 55 67 )~=—oBT)SBTSBSCOCYSCiCDDCOBDSsC*OD 
Otherlss.. Wace 6 "i uf 8 8 7 8) 6 68 9 

Total See: eee 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 


1 Includes no opinion and not determined 
Details will not necessarily add to totals because of rounding 


Questions: “Considering everything, would you say that your family is better off finan- 
cially, the same, or worse off financially now than it was, say, six months ago?” 


“Again considering everything, do you think your family will be better off financially, 
the same, or worse off financially, say, in six months from now?” 


Source: Toe ConrERENCE Boarp 


sumers primarily in the Midwest and South and a cor- 
responding increase in pessimistic responses. 


Future Expectations 


The appraisal of household financial conditions evi- 
dently is not a very sensitive indicator as a measure of 
consumer attitudes toward the future. For almost the 
past two years, just under a third of the households re- 
ported that their prospective financial condition would 
be better, and about one twentieth indicated expected 
worsened finances (see table 3). 

Much more sensitive is the response to inquiry about 
future employment prospects. As shown in previous re- 
ports, when unemployment rises the expectation of more 
jobs is raised; 7.e., when people are out of work, they 
may expect more jobs for the community as a whole and 
for their own household. This inverse relationship itself 
may represent an index of continued consumer confi- 
dence. 

Thus the fact that, in September-October, future 
expectations of more jobs rose from the level of July- 
August confirms maintenance of favorable expectations 
for the future (see table 4). Consumers recognized that 
the conditions prevailing in the early fall months were 
expected to change. For October alone, the increase in 
the number expecting more jobs in the next six months 
was greater than for September. 

Within the household, too, there was a slight increase 
in those reporting expectations of more work. However, 
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Table 4; Employment Conditions Expected in Local 
Community in Six Months 


In per cent of household heads 


1958 1959 


Apr., 
Feb.- Apr.- July- Sept.- Nov.- Feb.- Mey, July- Sept.- 
Mar. ay Aug. Oct. Dec. Mar. June Aug. Oct. 


All reporters 

More jobs...... 561 47 39 #87 «41 «64406 «68206 | 686069 

Fewer jobs...... 14d Lord Aye 12 9 SIs srl), SVS 

Same number... 26 30 34 36 35 34 40 40 40 

Other!) i823 aes 10 Mele 1S S15 ale ee Laer 16 F117). 17 
1007 es BR oe By 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 

Males 

More jobs...... 56 52 45 41 47 51 36 28 82 

Fewer jobs...... 1S ele 17 218 9 Olay) Bis 17 


Same number... 23 28 30 35 33 30 38 39 89 


Other! i556 ede 8 8 9 Il 11 OP MI2% 3h. 14 

OLGU wet ee 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 

' Females 

More j obs Pee oe AG CAPS S45 SS" (87 87" Seg" "es: "96 
Fewer jobs...... Last 1ST 9 Coils ect Ak 00 Wy dal 
Same number... 29 31 37 37 36 36 41 41 41 
Ci ber bo We 19 ) 19) 19. 620 . 80: 80 

1 SGA ee Doli ea dt 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 


1 Includes no opinion and not determined 
Details will not necessarily add to totals because of rounding 


Question: “How do you feel the job situation and over-all employment will be in your 
community, say, in six months from now—do you think there will be more jobs, fewer jobs, 
or about the same as now?’ 


Source: Toe ConrerENCcE BoarpD 


the change was small enough to be well within the pos- 
sible range of sampling fluctuations. 


Attitudes Compared with Year Earlier 


In the early months of 1959, when the comparison 
was made with attitudes at or close to the bottom of the 
1958 recession, the increase in favorable responses to 
attitudinal questions was substantial. With each suc- 
ceeding time period, the gains in relation to the cor- 
responding year-ago period have narrowed. 

By September-October, the increase was the smallest 
yet recorded in much of the attitudinal questioning. For 
example, in February-March, 37% of all household 
heads reported that local business conditions were good, 
which compared with only 10% in February-March of 
1958, an advance of twenty-seven percentage points. By 
September-October, this had increased to 32%, or a 
gain of just four percentage points over the year-ago 
level. Similarly, in comparing the household financial 
condition with six months earlier, the large gains in 
February-March, 1959, had almost disappeared by the 
fall, in relation to the year-earlier period. 

This leveling out of consumer attitudes has paralleled 
the slackening in the rate of increase in buying plans, 
as well as the appearance of more minus signs 
in some areas. Buying plans in most areas were higher 
during the summer months than they were a year earlier. 
In July, the number of buying plan gains was at a peak. 
By October, strength in buying intentions was evident 
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Table 5: Opinions of Job Outlook in Household in Six Months 


In per cent of household heads 


1958 1959 
April, 
July- Sept.- Nov.- Feb.- ay, July- Sept.- 
Aug. Oct. Dec. Mar. June Aug. ict. 

All reporters 
More work........ 14 17 17 18 14 12 13 
Less work. ........ 6 5 4 4 5 6 6 
Samere. sata tens. 64 62 62 68 71 71 72 
Others s.e6 Kati: 16 16 Wy 10 11 11 11 

LOUIE. tooke tO ace 200" 100" WH00"~ 100, 100°, 100 "100 
Males 
More work........ 16 20 20 21 16 14 15 
Less work......... 6 6 5 4 5 7 5 
Danie cece eck sas 62 61 61 67 70 70 71 
Othertyt. HOP 15 14 14 8 9 9 9 

POLAL AM Ne. aavso' ans 100 100 100 100 100 100 = =6100 
Females 
More work........ 11 17 14 15 12 11 11 
Less work......... 5 5 4 4 5 6 6 
Wares | tate dita kts 5 os 66 62 63 69 71 72 72 
Other’ sis Ms oe 17 18 19 12 12 12 12 

MORAL Weta tet tetas 100% L000 R100" TOO" 100" 2 100™ 100 


1 Includes no opinion and not determined 
Details will not necessarily add to totals because of rounding 


Question: “How do you feel the job situation—or employment—is going to be, say in 
six months from now for the members of your household who work—do you think they will 
have more work, less work, or about the same as now?” 


Source: Tum ConrrrEnce Boarp 


only in automobiles, used homes, clothes dryers and 
furniture. 


Automobiles 


Consumer plans to purchase automobiles within the next 
six months rose in September-October over the preceding two 
months. The gain, however, was concentrated almost entirely 
in the used-automobile sector. During the same period of 1958, 
buying plans for new automobiles advanced sharply, while 


TABLE 6: PLANS TO BUY AUTOMOBILES WITHIN SIX MONTHS 
Index numbers; July through December, 1958 =100 


New Used otal 
Automobiles Automobiles Automobiles! 


1958 
FPebruaty~ March -2 02. ose escc. + ose 75 74 74 
PAW ES rerkonee atom cl oaarels Estes, cians 3 5s 73 98 86 
Tuly—August aie amie veces esc one 90 92 91 
September—October..............55 107 101 105 
November—December.............. 103 107 104 
1959 
February-March. ........eseese08 104 132 116 
Aprid—May—Jute sos. let. (eles shone 120 132 124 
July Augustatenmgcntdeirnovtslew weirs 115 97 107 
September—October..........-.+055 116 117 115 


1 Includes buying plans specifying either new or used, uncertain as to which kind 


2 Owing to a change in the wording of the question, comparable data for May are 
not available 


Questions: “Do you or do any other members of your household have any plans to buy 
an automobile, either new or used, within the next six months, that is, by the end of (month 
specifled)?” 


“Will it be a used automobile or a new automobile?” 
Source: Taz ConFERENCE Boarp 
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used-automobile plans increased at about one half the rate for 
new. Thus, while the evidence for appraising seasonal varia- 
tions in plans is still quite limited, the comparisons over the 
two years do suggest that the increase in 1959 was less than the 
rate of gain a year earlier. This implies that the gain in sales 
in early 1960, as compared with a year earlier, will be consider- 
ably less than the actual spectacular jump which took place 
in early 1959 compared with 1958. 

In the early months of 1959, the increase in buying plans 
compared with the previous year was in excess of 50%. By 
July, this gain had been whittled down to just over 20%. In 
September, the increase was just under 10%; and in October, 
exactly 10%. 

In other words, the economy would continue to be boosted 
by still higher sales of automobiles in the months ahead. Ac- 
tual sales in the opening months of 1960 will reflect these 
higher buying plans as well as the sales postponed from late 
1959, owing to the strike-induced unavailability of new 
models. 


Plans To Buy Used Cars Up More 


In the spring and summer months, the increase in plans to 
buy new automobiles was considerably greater than the gains 
in used-automobile buying plans. In September and October, 
however, consumer buying plans for used cars jumped more 
than for new ones. Since the seasonal low in the sale of used 


TABLE 7: ATTITUDES TOWARD AUTOMOBILE PURCHASING 
In per cent of household heads 
All Respondents 
1958 1959 
April 


Feb.- Apr.- July- Sept.- Nov.- Feb.- May, July- Sept.- 
Mar. May Aug. Oct. Dec. Mar. June Aug. Oct. 


Good time to buy...... S2) OS Oo eA 8S > 235 Obs et G46 
Bad time to buy....... 4 eee ab ee s0 Ne 35 33-0 3th 2.26 
Conditionalle. .2).s.40% Oe On OL ele aa 2 eS ela O 9 
Other’. Gaimrevscins selec 12 2G pe a Oe On 23 0s m0 
AULT EA ORYS IACI 100 100 100 100 100 00 100 100 100 
All household reporters who plan to buy 
: April, 

Feb.- July- Sept.- Nov.- Feb.- May, July- Sept.- 
Mar. Apr.? Aug. Oct. Dec. Mar. June Aug. Oct. 
Good time to buy...... AQT 52) OS 2a ee POLO Soe Oe Ol 
Bad time to buy....... 34) 30'S 30522629 2498 SOP aan? 
Conditional es ecsse.e ns Diaiel 2 9 9 Sh em oll 8 8 
Other Beil. ose ctess WT 6 9 Led OFC) 8 9 9 


EE OLLI s avsiel stoisvalees 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
All Respondents 


April, 
Feb.- May, July- Sept.- 
Oct. Nov. Dec. Mar. June Aug. Oct. 


New models better 


thatilast year On. cites. seers © 25: 20). alo. lS eno eS OG 
SAI EMCO My << & a rielevioa¥ cle lsis, aisle 4 ar 13S a7 27 eo as ee) 
New models worse 

PANU ASE Year Svar’ cowie sa wemee 177921 D3 eS eS an 2 ee 
WME ern Pisces side sie leis Oars sees A359 38.0032 B20, tee ORO 

TOPE etieiale's Hots .ovieitte Va ease 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 


1 Includes no opinion and not determined 

2 Owing to a change in the wording of the question, comparable data for May are 
not available 

Details will not necessarily add to totals because of rounding 

Questions: “Do you feel that right now is a good time or a bad time to purchase an 
automobile?” 

“What do you think of the 1959 (1958) model automobiles?” 

“How do they compare with last year's models?” 

Source: Tae ConFERENCE Boarp 


More Autombiles, But Fewer Homes 
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Plans to buy, new and used, within the next six months 
Index numbers: July through December, 1958 = 100 
Source: The Conference Board - 


automobiles will occur in the next six months, this latest rise 
in used-automobile plans represents a potential market for 
new models. It suggests that the number of new-automobile 
plans could be lifted with rising incomes and the impact of 
new models, particularly the “compact”’ lines just introduced 
by the three leading manufacturers. 


Good Time To Buy 


The potential automobile market in the early months of 
1960 is also indicated by the record number of consumers who 
reported that it now was a good time to buy. This number rose 
relative to the summer months as well as to the corresponding 
year-ago period. Earlier, in the spring and summer periods, 
about the same proportion indicated that it was a good time 
to buy as had in 1958. 

The most recent survey findings reveal a record number of 
planners reporting that it was a good time to buy. Not sur- 
prisingly, relatively more consumers who plan purchases 
thought it a good time to buy than was the case for all con- 
sumers. 

The largest gains in buying plans were reported in the early 


TABLE 8: PLANS TO BUY AUTOMOBILES WITHIN ONE AND THREE 
MONTHS 


In per cent of buying plans within six months, reported in specified period 


Within One Month Within Three Months 


New Used New sed 
Automobiles Automobiles Automobiles Automobiles 


1958 
July—August,\.4). epee 11 19 47 53 
September—October..... 12 16 42 42 
November—December.... 22 9 50 45 
1959 
February—March....... 25 14 52 47 
April-May—June....... 24 21 50 54 
July-August. . 5. .cccr ne 21 21 54 50 
September—October..... 23 23 55 52 


Question: “When do you plan to buy?” 
Source: Toe ConrerENcE Boarp 
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Automobile Purchase Plans Up Over Year Ago 
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Plans to buy within the next six months 
Index numbers: July through December, 1958 = 100 
Source: The Conference Board 


part of the six-month planning period. Almost one fourth of 
all automobile buying plans reported in September-October 
were timed for the next month, as compared with about one 
eighth a year ago. Similarly, plans timed for the next three 
months represented more than half of all buying plans, as 
compared with 42% in 1958. 

This advance in the timing of automobile plans, a dimension 
to be distinguished from the total number of plans, also con- 
firms the near-term strength of the market compared with 
1958. The interest in purchasing automobiles at the start of 
the new-model year is clearly greater than it was last year. 


Advance Greater in Upper-income Groups 


Still another indication of the prospective demand for auto- 
mobiles is provided by the classification of buying plans ac- 
cording to income. In July, households with incomes both 
under and over $7,500 reported about the same increases in 
buying plans for new automobiles compared with the corre- 
sponding period a year ago. With each succeeding month, 
these two groups differed more, those under $7,500 reporting 


TABLE 9: ATTITUDES TOWARD HOME BUYING 


In per cent of household heads 


1958 -1959 


April, 
Feb.- Apr.- July- Sept.- Nov.- Feb.- May, July- Sept.- 
Mar. May Aug. Oct. Dec. Mar. June Aug. Oct. 


Good time to buy...... 31 38 42 47 43 45 49 48 45 
Bad time to buy....... 2909542" 34> 831 32730" 27 28 29: 
Ronditional) « .....<.6. + a, 7 8 q 7 6 6 6 5 
Osher wy Pe. ae es Lee] Soe ei Sie ed See Cree AO 1 Ole Qn 2 1, 

TROT cs Bee OER TIES 100 100 100 00 100 100 100 100 100 


1Includes no opinion and not determined 

Details will not necessarily add to totals because of rounding 

Question: “Do you think that right now is a good time or a bad time to buy a house?” 
Source: THs ConFERENCE Boarp 
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smaller and smaller gains, and those with incomes of $7,500 
and over continuing to report important advances in buying 
plans. This general pattern also held for used-automobile 
buying plans, with the discrepancy perhaps even greater. The 
relative concentration of the latest buying plans among those 
households with incomes over $7,500 is still another indication 
of potential fulfilment. 


Buying Plan Spurt in Midwest 


Paralleling the greatest improvement in favorable con- 
sumer attitudes previously indicated for the Midwest was the 
largest increase in automobile buying plans.! 

This buying plan spurt was concentrated in new models. 
The eastern region of the country reported the second best 
improvement over these periods, 


Homes 


After eighteen months of year-to-year gains in housing 
starts, the first decline was reported in October of 1959. The 
decrease was attributed, at least in part, to a lessening in 
funds available for the mortgage market. Consumers, in 
planning the purchase of homes, have evidently become aware 
of this new development. 

Consumers who thought it was a good time to buy a house 
were 14% more numerous in the early months of 1959 than 
in the early months of the preceding year. By the summer 
months this difference had narrowed to 6%, and in September- 
October consumers who thought it was a good time to buy 
were less numerous than in September-October, 1958. This 
trend was part of a four-month decline, with 44% of household 
heads in October reporting the present a good time to pur- 
chase, as against 49% in July. 


1 Percentage change in buying plans, third quarter, 1959, over third 
quarter, 1958: 


New Used Total Automobiles 
| DET Se OSE eG coc en Ie 11 12 14 
Midwest <2 gcse dataite Sa sateen te 55 17 29 
SOUEL aorelaxeaccce afore ere erate alors Cand 12 —18 0 
iG eee Gite 4442, 40 es -—9 49 11 
United States)... a0 sis sacse 20 9 15 


TABLE 10: PLANS TO BUY HOMES WITHIN SIX MONTHS 
Index numbers: July through December, 1958 =100 


New Used Total 
Homes Homes Homes! 
1958 
Rebruary—Marchis..6 8. ese. sss 113 85 94 
EN Gee SHARE ORACE ROCCO ECU Tene 135 93 107 
Tuly—August sic s:e1syeisisis.n's js sisieisis a 113 103 108 
September—October............--0- 96 94 96 
November—December...........++- 91 103 97 
1959 
Hebruary-Marchitc..o. sreidtetees tie oe 109 104 108 
April>May—Juneitam :yojets ael-eraiee se el 118 115 113 
IMI Zope: be EA Gbdhe Janaob nee 128 103 113 
September—October..............-+ 92 86 87 


1 Includes buying plans specifying either new or used, uncertain as to which kind 

2 Owing to a change in the wording of the question, comparable data for May are 
not available 

Questions: “Do you, or do any other members of your household, have any plans to 
buy ee either new or used, within the next six months; that is, by the end of (specify 
month)?” 

“Will it be a brand new house, or one which has been lived in?” 


Source: THE ConFERENCE BoarpD 
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Plans to purchase homes, either new or used, have been fall- 
ing throughout the year, when compared with the number of 
plans a year earlier. In the early months of 1959 such plans 
were up by 15% compared with the year-ago rate; by the sum- 
mer this gain had narrowed to 5%. In September-October, the 
first decline (9%) from a year earlier coincided with the decline 
in housing starts. It suggests that the recent drop in housing 
starts was a reflection of consumer behavior in the market 
place and not just a random event. 


Drop in Plans To Purchase Used Homes 


Support for the thesis that current and prospective tighten- 
ing in the mortgage money market may affect the near-term 
level of home building is found in buying plans for used homes. 
Early in 1959 these plans were substantially higher than a 
year before, up by almost one fourth. By the summer months, 
the plans were level with the year-ago rate. In September- 
October, used-home buying plans were down more than were 
plans for new homes. The first impact of tighter mortgage 
market conditions would thus be felt in the financing of used 
homes. 


Over 100,000 Interviews 


The data for this survey of consumer buying plans ° 
are collected by means of interviews held over the 
telephone with a random sample of households 
throughout the country. The male head or the first 
woman of the household is interviewed except in 
households where there is no male head, in which 
case the female head is interviewed. 

From February through December of 1958, over 
48,000 interviews were held. In the first nine months 
of 1959, over 49,000 interviews were conducted as 
follows: 


January 
February 


Including the interviewing for November, 1959, 
over 100,000 households have reported their 
buying plans in this survey. 

Buying plans reported in these interviews are 
shown as index numbers. The number of households 
which plan to buy a specific item in the base period 
is taken as 100, and the number planning to buy in 
any specific period is expressed as a ratio of the 
base number. The base period is the second half of 
1958. The use of index numbers rather than the 
actual number of plans is designed to emphasize 
change. 


This theory is buttressed by comparable movements in the 
home-buying plans that are hedged (the so-called “maybe” 
plans), as opposed to the definite plans hitherto discussed. In 
the summer months, the “maybe” plans for homes were above 
the year-ago rate. In September-October, these “maybe” 
plans were down even more sharply than were those for new 
and used homes. 


Decline Centered in Later Months 


A further sign of developing weakness in the housing market 
is the concentration of the drop in the buying plans which are 
timed for the latter part of the six months’ period. Plans to 
buy within the next three months continued firm through 
September-October; in contrast, plans to buy within the 
second three months of the planning period were down sharply 
from the year-ago rate. 


TABLE 11: PLANS TO BUY HOMES WITHIN ONE AND THREE 
MONTHS 


In per cent of buying plans within six months, reported in specified peried 


Within One Month Within Three Months 


New Used New Used 
Homes Homes Homes Homes 
1958 
July-August j-toa (nessa 18 20 49 38 
September—October......... 9 15 32 35 
November—December....... 10 10 39 39 
1959 
February—March........... 20 13 47 39 
April-May-June........... 26 24 51 48 
JulysAngust: cose seis asc1e a6 22 18 45 45 


September—October......... 18 19 42 38 


Question: ‘When do you plan to buy?” 
Source: Tor ConFERENCE Boarp 


TABLE 12: PLANS TO BUY APPLIANCES, FURNITURE, FLOOR COVERINGS 


AND PLANS TO MAKE HOME IMPROVEMENTS, WITHIN SIX MONTHS 
Index numbers: July through December, 1958= 100 


1958 1959 
April, 
Feb.- Apr.- July- Sept.- Nov.- Feb.- May, July- Sept.- 
Plans To Buy Mar. May Aug. Oct. Dec. Mar. June Aug. Oct. 
Air conditioner........ 181 210 104 80 116 188 222 126 105 
Dishwasher... . .\<.s/00's 66.) 8693-91196. “111.192 103)) 10806. 
Refrigerator......-... 96,112 94; 107 699 9999. 106. 1185 202 
Television set......... 103. 85), 97 “102. 101 "975 {855 SOymesoG 
Washing machine...... 101 97 99 97 104 104 92 98 101 
April, 
July- Sept.- Nov.- Feb.- May, July- Sept.- 
Aug. Oct. Dec. Mar. June Aug. Oct. 
Deep freezesins. sxc sotinwaattneceris 100 106 94 82 90 97 99 
Clothes: dryer $i... sen antesoe eae 89 107 104 106 82 85 112 
Burn ture: ssi ich \ijete dee ements 92 104 104 95 105 99 100 
Floor Coverings... dacs ccuileetie amie 94 105 101 104 102 97 101 
Home improvements............- 103 101 96 131 130 105 104 
Range, electric or gas.......+-.0 87 107, 106 116 109 118) (90 
Vacuum. cleaners. ...;< sess 98 105 96 84 81 93 86 


Questions: “Will you please tell me, as | read these appliances again, if you, or any 
other member of your household, have any plans to buy any of these appliances within 
the next six months; that is, between now and the end of (specify month)?” The interviewer 
then lists refrigerator, washing machine, TV set, air conditioner, dishwasher, clothes dryer 
deep freezer, vacuum cleaner, gas or electric range 
- “How about plans to buy furniture within the next six months, that is by the end of 
(specify month)?” 

cee how about plans to buy floor coverings; that is, carpeting, rugs, linoleum or floor 
tile?” f 

“Do you, or does anyone else in your household, have any plans between now and the 

end of (specify month) to repair, remodel, or make improvements on your home?” 


“Will the total cost be $50 or more?” 
Source: Tae ConFERENCE BoarRD 
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TABLE 13: PLANS TO BUY APPLIANCES, FURNITURE, FLOOR COVERINGS AND PLANS TO MAKE 
HOME IMPROVEMENTS WITHIN ONE AND THREE MONTHS 


In per cent of buying plans within six months, reported in specified period 


Within One Month 


Within Three Months 


1958 1959 1958 1959 
pie Ai visv als Mehdsl Wee, . Jalyrls palpi tis N Pe is eat eae 
— - - eb.— ay, uly- ept.— uly- ept.- ov.- - P - - 

Plans To Buy Aug. ct. lec. March ij eae ‘Ave ae (an de lec. Ware lane Jay pie. 
Air conditioner 34 9 9 ih 50 35 12 47 15 26 47 81 59 27 
Dishwasher. oo os. seco 18 8 18 13 19 25 20 39 40 35 34 48 57 51 
LOIS. olen OSA RB ee £2) 12 25 11 12 15 18 46 47 45 44 43 44 55 
lOor coverings... /.s.i8\s 6 ele ac 22 18 psp 17 21 22 27 56 47 50 52 54 54 58 
BEECODOE foiehlan sp clersialsnus oi « 17 11 13 9 17 15 9 49 35 33 38 53 41 37 
ermicures <,)2. 02), £21, bos 3G 17 17 22 17 21 22 20 47 46 51 48 51 53 54 
MRATISOU a dial oie fos lates afar a 15 17 13 11 20 18 18 40 38 33 34 50 51 49 
PREMTIQCLALOR 3) ts 3. ois 0 <.0 ye nia,s 16 15 12 11 15 17 17 41 39 42 39 49 46 46 
Mielevision'set. 2). dc. eee 12 13 25 13 15 19 22 38 48 48 41 47 46 63 
Vacuum cleanerataey, Se) .aelel. 20 15 25 18 24 16 15 45 48 47 48 49 45 51 
Washing machine........... 17 14 21 14 21 17 21 45 40 45 46 51 46 47 


1 Gas or electric 
Question: “When do you plan to buy?” 


Home Buying Plans Sag in South 


In the third quarter of 1959, buying plans for both new 
and used homes were off by 2% compared with the same 
period a year earlier. The decline was reported only in the 
South, but that area accounts for the largest volume of home 
building in the nation. 

In the same period, buying plans in the other regions 
were somewhat higher; by far the largest gains were reported 
in the West. 


More Plans in Upper-income Groups 


The most recent decline in buying plans reported in the 
- survey centered in the income groups under $7,500. For new 
homes, both groups (under and over $7,500 annual income) 
reported gains in buying plans in the summer months. By 
September-October, however, the group under $7,500 was 
planning to purchase fewer new homes than a year earlier, 
while upper-income households were still showing sizable 
year-to-year gains. 

For used homes, households with incomes under $7,500 had 
fewer plans to purchase even in July-August than a year 
earlier, in contrast to the $7,500-and-over sector with more 
purchase plans. However, in September-October, households 
with less than $7,500 in income were still reporting declines 
in buying plans, while about the same number of plans as a 
year earlier was reported by the higher-income group. 


Advance in Home Improvement Plans 


Despite the drop in purchasing intentions, plans to make 
home improvements continued to gain over the year-ago 
level. These plans were up 2% in July-August and 3% in 
September-October as compared with the corresponding 
periods a year earlier. ; 

The category “home improvements” is a very general one. 
It covers decoration, repairs and additions to the house, in- 
cluding patios, garages, swimming pools, and playrooms. The 
. largest gains in plans were for modernizing, which includes 
finishing the attic, remodeling the basement, living room, and 
kitchen, installation of indirect lighting, laying of hardwood 
floors, etc. 

Home improvements which involved major construction, 
such as additions to the house or the building of a garage, 
showed little change or actual declines.1 
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Source: THE ConFERENCE BoarpD 


Largest Gain in Midwest 


As the economy improved during 1959, important business 
advances were scored in the heavy industry of the Midwest, 
which had suffered sharp reverses in the earlier 1957-1958 
business recession. With the business expansion of 1959, the 
Midwest recouped its former losses and posted important 
gains. This has already been reflected in the sharp improve- 
ment in favorable consumer attitudes in this area. 

Another dimension of this improvement is the large rise in 
plans to make home improvements that was registered in the 
Midwest. These gains were initially evident in the first quarter 
when this region reported the largest quarter-to-quarter hike 
in plans to make home improvements. A similar record was 
scored in the second quarter. The first year-to-year compari- 
sons were available in the third quarter; they, too, indicated 
the sharp rise in such plans in the Midwest. 

The West also had a jump in plans in the third quarter as 
compared with the previous year; the East had about the same 
number over the two periods. In the South, the decline in 
home improvement plans paralleled the drop already reported 
in plans to purchase homes. 


Furniture Purchasing Plans Ease 


More consumers were planning to purchase furniture during 
the summer months than a year earlier. By September- 
October, however, this number had declined below the year- 
ago rate. During the four-month period beginning at midyear 
plans were up significantly in July, up moderately in August, 
down in September, and up again in October. The latest im- 
provement raises the possibility that the decline in September- 
October, owing entirely to September, may be a random 
fluctuation.” 

While buying plans for furniture fluctuated over the four 


1 Index numbers: July-December, 1958 = 100: 


1958 1959 
ren 

July- Sept Nov-— Feb ay, July- Sept. 

Aug. Oct. Dee. arch June Aug. Oct. 
General repairs........... 120 90 90 103 lll 101 lll 
Modernizing: ......5...... 80 101 119 170 156 140 162 
Painting, papering........ 104 109 87 160 160 115 103 
Additions to house........ 120 92 88 127 109 80 95 
Garage, roof, porch........ 94 118 88 66 85 64 68 


2 Once again, the limited information on a year-to-year basis, avail- 
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months under review, as compared with the same period a 
year earlier, a clearer pattern develops when the plans are 
segregated according to expected time of purchase. In all four 
months, the plans to purchase in the next month were signi- 
ficantly higher than they were a year earlier. In sharp con- 
trast, the plans timed for the last three months of the six- 
months planning period have been consistently down from the 
year-ago rate. 

In the third quarter, furniture plans were about the same 
as in the corresponding period a year earlier. This was also 
the case for the East and Midwest. However, in the South, 
these latest plans to purchase furniture were off from the 
year-earlier level, while in the West they were substantially 
stronger. 

In July, August, and October, the income groups above 
$7,500 reported a significant improvement in plans to purchase 
furniture, while below this income there was only a modest 
gain. In September, both income groups had fewer plans, with 
the lower group reporting a sharper drop. 


More Plans for Linoleum and Tile 


Recent trends in consumer buying plans for floor coverings 
resemble those for furniture. In the summer months, more 
consumers were planning to buy floor coverings than a year 
earlier. By September-October, however, these purchasing 
plans were somewhat below those in the corresponding 
period in 1958. . 

In the summer months, plans for all three major types of 
floor coverings—carpeting, linoleum, and tile—were higher 
than in 1958. In September-October, plans to buy carpeting 
were down from last year, but consumer interest in linoleum 
and tile was still increasing.! 

The timing of purchase plans for floor coverings. was also 
similar to that for furniture. Again, plans for the next month 
were higher than in 1958, while plans for the last half of the 
six months’ planning period were below the year-ago rate. 

Purchasing plans for floor coverings weakened substantially 
in the South. All other regions reported more plans to buy 
floor coverings. 

Plans to buy floor coverings also paralleled furniture when 


More Appliance Plans in Unsaturated Markets 
PER CENT ‘CHANGE 


431 AIR CONDITIONER 


10 DISHWASHER 


4 DRYER, WASHING 
MACHINE 


~4 REFRIGERATOR 
-6 FRERZER, TELE- 
VISION SET 


-I6 RANGE, GAS & ELEC, 
3 ™ -18 VACUUM: CLEANER 
SEPT.-OCT., SEPT.-OCT., 

1958 1959 
Plans to buy within the next six months 
Source: The Conference Board 


both are classified by income groups. As before, households 
with incomes under $7,500 had fewer plans to buy than a year 
earlier, while households with incomes of $7,500 or more had 
a substantial increase in purchasing plans. 


Appliances 


Consumer plans to purchase appliances in the next six 
months were showing plus signs in seven of the nine categories 
surveyed in July. These gains have narrowed with succeeding 
months. By October, only one was reported in larger numbers 
than a year earlier and another was even with 1958. 

Since sampling fluctuations may affect the buying plan re- 
ports for any given month, information for two months has 
been highlighted (see table 12). On this basis buying plans 
for four appliances were reported in larger numbers in both 
July-August and in September-October, as compared with the 
corresponding period of 1958. In the latter two months, buying 
plans rose for washing machines, clothes dryers, air condition- 
ers, and dishwashers. 

In both periods, gains were reported in only two appliances 
—air conditioners and dishwashers. The unusually warm 
weather in many parts of the country in September had a pro- 
nounced effect on plans to purchase air conditioners. However, 
air conditioners and dishwashers have been leaders in con- 
sumer buying plans all year. Of the five appliances for which 
year-to-year comparisons were available starting with Febru- 
ary of 1959, they were the only two that have consistently 
posted gains. 

Of the other three, plans to purchase washing machines ad- 
vanced in the early months, fell behind in the spring and sum- 
mer months, and rose once again in September-October. Tele- 
vision sets, on the other hand, have either lagged behind the 
year-ago rate or matched it in the four year-to-year compari- 
sons now available. Consumer plans to purchase refrigerators 
have not followed a consistent pattern, alternating between 
periods of rise and decline. 

While consumer plans to purchase appliances have lagged 
in recent months, the slowdown has evidently been confined 
to the latter half of the six months’ planning period. Plans to 
buy appliances within the next month have been stepped up. 
In October, for example, for eight of the nine appliances there 
were higher plans to purchase within the next month, in sharp 
contrast to the one out of nine appliances for which there were 
more consumers who expected to buy within the next six 
months. 


Midwest and West Lead Advance 


The Midwest reported more buying plans for eight of the 
nine appliances surveyed this third quarter than a year earlier. 


able only commencing with July, does not yet afford sufficient perspec- 
tive to draw firm conclusions. The possibility thus exists in the early 
stages of this survey that some of the comparisons may represent 
changes that are statistical rather than phenomenal 


1 The following are the specific buying plans for the major types of 
floor covering, in index numbers, with July through December, 


1958 = 100: 
1968 1959 


A 
July- Sept-— Nov- Feb— May 


July- Sept.- 
Aug. Oct. Dec. March June Aug. Oct. 
Carpets ©)... sicita ciemeiesieile 89 lll 100 101 98 99 104 
Linoleum sievetn (oro! alniatare a teteters 89 100 111 105 119 95 107 
Tile circ isisielc's vise viemin ee elves 106 98 96 129 105 110 105 
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Only plans to buy vacuum cleaners declined in this region. 
The West had gains in plans for seven out of nine appliances 
and. declines in television sets and vacuum cleaners. 

The East and the South had more purchasing plans in the 
July-September period in 1959 than in 1958 for air conditioners, 
dishwashers, refrigerators, and washing machines. In other 
words, for these four appliances, all regions had advances in 
plans. In contrast, all regions reported fewer plans only for 
vacuum cleaners. For freezers, clothes dryers, and ranges, two 
regions had more plans (Midwest and West) and two had 
fewer plans (East and South). 


Relatively More Plans in West 


Compared with the rest of the country, the West had rela- 
tively more plans, in proportion to households, for purchase of 
a number of appliances, particularly freezers, vacuum clean- 
ers, dishwashers, washing machines and ranges. In the South, 
only air conditioners were mentioned more frequently than 
could be expected on the basis of the number of households. 
In the East, relatively more purchase plans were indicated for 
dishwashers and television sets. In the Midwest, relatively 
more intentions were reported for dryers and ranges. 


Fewer Appliance Plans in Lower-income Groups 


Tf all appliance plans are added up, the recent trend of buy- 
ing intentions by income groups becomes clear. In the summer 
months, all appliance buying plans by households with in- 
comes of $7,500 or more were up more than were purchase 
plans by the rest of the population. In contrast, by September- 
October the appliance buying plans in the lower-income group 
were below the year-ago rate, while the advance for the $7,500- 
and-over group was reduced from the summer pace. 

Plans to purchase each of the appliances in September- 
October were reported in fewer numbers than a year earlier for 
the under-$7,500 income group; in the upper-income group, 
more plans than a year earlier were reported for refrigerators, 
air conditioners, dishwashers, freezers, and washing machines. 
In the summer months, the lower- and upper-income groups 
had gains in six out of the nine appliances. 


Vacations 


Plans to take a vacation within the next year were up 
sharply this summer compared with 1958. In September- 
October, more families were planning to take a vacation than 
a year earlier, but the increase was not so great as in the 
summer months (see table 14). 

These global figures do not tell the full story. When asked 
to specify where they plan to go on their vacation, consumer 
responses this year suggest a travel boom. Many more vaca- 
tion plans specified the location of the proposed trip, thus ex- 
plaining the difference between the relatively small increase 
in total plans and the much sharper hikes in specific plans. 

Leading the list in increased vacation intentions was foreign 
travel. Both in the summer and early fall months, vacation 
plans to Europe were at least 40% higher than a year earlier. 
Equally impressive was the gain in travel plans outside the 
North American continent. Vacation plans to Canada, as re- 
ported in September-October, were up almost 30% above a 
year earlier, a considerable improvement over the much small- 
er increase in plans reported during the summer. 
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Foreign Vacation Travel Plans Soar 
41 
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Percentage comparisons of plans to take a vacation within the next year 
Total includes vacation plans for all destinations, including those not specified 
Source: The Conference Board 


Vacations involving travel within the continental United 
States showed much smaller gains. In September-October, 
proposed vacation trips outside the area of neighboring states 
increased by some 15%, compared with a rise of one half that 
size in the summer months. In contrast, the rise in vacation 
plans within the household reporter’s state or neighboring 
states was much smaller in the fall months than it had been in 
the summer. 

Paralleling the heightened interest in foreign travel was the 
increase in vacation plans involving air travel. In the latest 


TABLE 14: VACATION PLANS—WHERE AND KIND OF TRANSPORTATION 
Index numbers: July through December, 1958 =100 


1958 1959 
April, 
Plans To Take a Vacation Feb.- July- Sept.- Nov.- Feb.- May, July- Sept.- 

within the Next Year Mar. Aug. Oct. Dec. Mar. June Aug. Oct. 

Inistatentacdae «ass etrde ese oe 1357124, 83 498 108.182. 150, 92 

In neighboring states........ 153 112 79 108 118 149 124 85 

Other;statesie.%4 saint on. ae 152i LOD eee 107 P07 123.1105 105 

Canidasiwovcsh tadeevs sx 156 104 90 106 134 178 110 116 

Europe eee: Wionedaelwetetas 128 87 101 112 144 142 123 141 
Outside U. S., exc. 

Europe and Canada....... 141 68 123 110 100 102 103 115 


HHTIRE Be Seber ate soot 134 101 95 104 114 124 109 96 


Transportation Planned 
for Vacation 


Automobiled tess caevacie.s.c:+ sla elitist 102 94 104 117 129 113 96 


Railroad: 2cmracc« cmiteres « cros creases 100) 288. 112 °94°°102" "84" 76 
UNIV ARLe tet tarclere v.ioe apnea, sols crane Se 98 99 103 100 116 105 114 
Buses ten cick tines aston s yeaa. 129 80 92 161 173 106 94 
Shir Wrmena uate hae Sigthebivslajsas seusaays 77. 119 104 125 104 105 88 
Combination: co 4. lane cece cusses 77 109 113 133 144 90 87 

BGT TE Eaten see ROR SRT A RATE 101 95 104 114 124 109 96 


1Includes don’t know where, don’t know model of transportation and not de- 
termined 


Questions: “Where do you plan to go?” “How will you get there?” 
Source: THE ConrErENcE BoarpD 
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TABLE 15: PLANS TO TAKE A VACATION AWAY FROM HOME WITHIN 
ONE YEAR 


Index numbers: July through December, 1958 =100 


1958 1959 


April, 
Apr.- July- Sept- Nov.- Feb.- May, July- Sept.- 
May Aug. Oct. Dec. Mar. June Aug. Oct. 


Plans to take a vaca- 
tion within the 
MEX CVEADS. < Ny.. 0.0 1255 5101 95 104 114 124 109 96 


When (in per cent) 
within three months 68% 60% 29% 20% 18% 80% 65% 35% 
within six months.. 94 3 39 31 90 95 77 40 
within one year.... 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 


Questions: “Do you have any plans to take a vacation away from home between now 
and this time next year?” “When?” 


Source: THE ConFERENCE Boarp 


TABLE 16: BUYING PLANS AND ANNUAL HOUSEHOLD INCOME, 
JULY-AUGUST-SEPTEMBER, 1959 


Under $5,000- $7,500- $10,000 Not De- 
$5,000 7,499 9,999 & Over termined 


Allshouseholds -:..2. tee mers <i 46% 28% 12% 8% 6% 
Percentage of Households Planning To Buy within Next Six Months 
New automobile............ 20 27 22 24 7 
Used automobile........... 38 34 14 10 4 
New home cpatcscs weenie e 26 32 25 13 4 
Used home.’ tc cee veceneetas 36 35 19 7 4 
Air conditioner............- 27 29 23 15 6 
Dishwasherg visa. cet ae 17 19 28 25 11 
Dryer sewers siete eee 24 38 18 11 9 
Floor coverings..........+-. 33 32 18 13 4 
Soe hontasncoeariae apne oe 27, 36 19 12 6 
Purhitures2: a: cent anionic OF 36 18 15 4 
Ranges, gas or electric....... 28 35 20 13 5 
Refrigerator sc sams cttnstel oat 28 35 18 13 6 
Television set... ss.csebsce ce 40 26 18 9 8 
Vacuum cleaner............ 32 31 23 9 6 
Washing machine........... 32 35 18 9 7 


Details will not necessarily add to 100 because of rounding 
Source: Toe ConFERENCE Boarp 


TABLE 17: BUYING PLANS WITHIN THE NEXT SIX MONTHS AND 
OCCUPATION OF HOUSEHOLD HEAD, JULY-AUGUST-SEPTEMBER, 1959 


Profes- 


sional, Crafts- Opera- Nonem- 
Managers Clerical men, tives Other _ ployed? 
and and Foremen and Em- and 
Pro- Sales and Semi- ployed! Unem- 
prietors Skilled skilled ployed 


All household heads. 25% 15% 17% 13% 12% 19% 


Percentage with Plans to Buy within Next Six Months 


New automobile.... 46 17 14 7 aad. 10 


Used automobile.... 25 17 19 13 14 12 
New home......... 37 16 18 12 8 10 
Used home......... 29 19 19 16 12 6 
Air conditioner. .... 36 19 15 6 12 12 
Dishwasher........ 53 18 12 4 8 6 
DPV er os .«: isa es «ia. 33 15 22 12 11 8 
Floor coverings..... 32 16 19 12 11 11 
ECOZEt ata cds uie'« aa 29 13 21 13 14 10 
PUPHiGle. slats are. ¢ei0 36 18 17 11 8 10 
Ranges ites nse 's «8 33 16 20 12 9 12 
Refrigerator....... 29 14 20 14 10 14 
Television set...... 24 18 14 15 13 16 
Vacuum cleaner.... 26 19 16 17 8 13 
Washing machine... 27 16 21 15 9 12 


1 Includes unskilled laborers, service workers, domestics, farmers, and farm laborers 
Includes armed forces, housewives, students, retired and unclassified 

8Gas or electric 

Details will not necessarily add to 100 because of rounding 

Source: THE CoNFERENCE BoarpD 


TABLE 18: BUYING PLANS WITHIN THE NEXT SIX MONTHS AND AGE 
OF HOUSEHOLD HEAD, JULY-AUGUST-SEPTEMBER, 1959 


i 


Age of Household Head 


65 and 
18-24 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 Over 
All households...... 3% 20% 27% 22% 14% 11% 
Percentage with Plans To Buy within Next Six Months 
New automobile.... 5 21 29 27 12 4 
Used automobile.... 9 32 28 18 9 4 
New home......... 6 35 33 19 4 4 
Used home........ 5 37 24 19 10 4 
Air conditioner. .... 6 28 26 22 16 hie 
Dishwasher........ 4 30 36 24 6 0 
Dryer iwatieeag cease 6 38 28 17 8 2 
Floor coverings..... 4 25 31 23 12 4 
Mreezer.c a decevactin 2 39 a2 18 7 2 
Burniferesoss.eee ae 6 31 32 18 9 3 
Rangel: ct desese ee 7 29 27 21 11 4 
Refrigerator....... 7 24 29 22 11 i) 
Television set...... 10 26 27 17 12 6 
Vacuum cleaner.... 13 31 29 16 9 3 
Washing machine... 9 34 27, 20 7 3 


1 Gas or electric 
Source: Toe ConFERENCE BoarD 


TABLE 19: BUYING PLANS WITHIN THE NEXT SIX MONTHS AND 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCIAL STATUS COMPARED WITH SIX MONTHS AGO, 
REPORTED IN JULY-AUGUST-SEPTEMBER, 1959 


Better Off Worse Off Same Other? 
All households..........+-. 28% 10% 59% 2% 


a a 
Households Reporting Buying Plans In per cent of Buying Plans, 
within Next Six Months for: July-August-September, 1959 


New automobile............ 44 7 48 1 
Used automobile........... 46 ll 42 0 
New home. J..0 cle vaste sance 50 8 42 1 
Used homet<s../2h Sop teeter 45 9 45 1 
Air conditioner. «aise » eteis ~ 49 6 44 1 
Dishwasheroe ce. «eccleae nee 50 13 36 1 
Dryeron cc cesas tele cases 49 6 44 1 
Floor coverings..........++- 43 9 48 a 
Reeeverin ast ciss tis Saas 40 10 49 a 
Farmituré2 cool neces Jes oun 45 8 47 1 
Range, gas or electric....... 43 9 47 1 
Reétirigerator cea sro ees casei 42 8 48 1 
Television set 2). . easiest. = «re 40 10 49 1 
Vacuum cleaner..........-- 46 9 40 4 
Washing machine........... 46 11 41 ps 


1 Includes no opinion and not determined 


Source: THz ConFERENCE BoarD a-Less than 1% 


two months, these air travel intentions were close to the peak 
in the series to date, up sharply from the rate in the summer 
months as well as from the corresponding period a year earlier. 
In contrast, travel plans by rail were down considerably from 
both the preceding summer months and the year-ago period. 


Rise in Near-term Vacation Plans 


A further indication of the strength in vacation plans was 
the gain in the number timed for the next three months. Fully 
35% of the plans reported in September-October were sched- 
uled for the next three months, an increase from the year-ago 
rate. This suggests a favorable outlook for winter vacations, a 
feature of recent trends in the vacation market. 


Regional Differences 


In the eastern part of the country, third-quarter vacation 
travel plans to Canada and other parts of the world were 
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TABLE 20: PLANS TO BUY WITHIN SIX MONTHS AND 
HOMEOWNERSHIP STATUS, JULY-AUGUST-SEPTEMBER, 1959 


Own Rent Other! 
PMI MOUSEHOIAS | ae s,<.-%:e ad sa dae dels cress 11% 28% 1% 


Households Reporting Buying Plans 


In per cent of Buying Plans, 
within Next Six Months for: 


July-August-September, 1959 


Brew. automobiles. 201s. ices Sh awcecdeses 79 21 1 
Wised automobile. 5.15645 wisesis ais-csetns ereig'e le 64 36 a 
EWRONNET fo? cra chords tela til Athotie ees ei 51 48 1 
MUSEO NOME crete tots Taare odeigs oases 39 58 2 
ahotal homes? 2 .).i05 60s. <5 46 53 1 
Air conditioner. .......... 68 29 3 
Dishwasher............ A 69 31 0 
Biever! OO. . Shia: , 70 29 a 
Floor coverings......... ; 74 25 1 
Mircesere eye cist rok s ; 72 28 0 
ar niture). 6 cies gels sche ‘ 67 32 1 
Range, gas or electric 3 67 32 1 
Refrigerator. 00.525.) sessces 64 35 1 
PCIE VISION SEE Fi. .o.5,8 5 sisieveyre-neieiacns a 58 42 0 
Wacuum: cleaner... ccc.s+ cules nceoosss 61 39 0 
WVashing machines, 2 ok. 8d. cea hace. 66 34 1 


1 Includes not determined a—Less than 1% 
Details will not necessarily add to 100 because of rounding 
Source: Tae ConrereNnce Boarp 


relatively much more important than in other regions of the 
country. In contrast, the Midwest and South accounted for 
relatively fewer plans to take a vacation in Europe. While 
comparatively few Southerners were planning to vacation in 
Canada, proportionately more were considering foreign travel 
outside Europe and Canada, presumably to the Caribbean and 
South America. Very few Westerners reported winter travel 
plans in these warmer climates. 

Plans to take a vacation by automobile were distributed 
regionally about in line with all vacation plans. On the other 
hand, travel by rail was planned less frequently in the East and 
more frequently in the South. Travel by bus was emphasized 
in the East and South. Ship travel intentions were predomin- 
antly centered in the East. Plans to travel by air were rela- 
tively more frequent in the East and less frequent in the South. 
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TABLE 21: BUYING PLANS WITHIN THE NEXT SIX MONTHS AND EXPECTED 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCIAL STATUS SIX MONTHS FROM NOW, 
JULY-AUGUST-SEPTEMBER, 1959 


Better Off Worse Off Same Othert 
All households............. 28% 5% 59% 8% 


In per cent of Buying Plans, 


Households Reporting Buying Plans 
July-August-September, 1959 


within Next Six Months for: 


New automobile............ 45 5 46 5 
Used automobile........... "48 5 42 5 
New honien s esisis.os7 stehteiar 45 6 45 4 
Used homes sscj a sceen eee: 40 9 48 4 
Air conditioner............- 49 0 47 4 
Dishwashers i. escsicjcer eee 43 9 43 5 
DEV CP acistecnx tees hein sole « 47 a 43 3 
Floor Coverings.....0.6...005 42 5 47 6 
IETEGZER: corse steinalstersiate cis once 39 p} 51 8 
Buratturess seek 2.6 hous nese 44 5 47 4 
Range, gas or electric....... 40 8 47 5 
Refrigerators... ¢..'. .¥ 5.244: 37 6 47 9 
Televisionsetz $ v.t2slins te ; 41 5 46 8 
Vacuum cleaner. ........0 46 2 47 6 
Washing machine........... 44 5 46 4 


1 [Includes no opinion and not determined 
Source: THE CoNFERENCE BoarD 


Supplementary Data 


Much more information is collected by the survey than can 
be presented in topical reports. Some of these additional data 
are presented in tables 16 through 21. Three indicate consumer 
plans in terms of annual income, the occupation of the house- 
hold head, the age of the household head. Two tables relate 
buying plans to appraisals of household finances, six months 
before and after interview. Another table shows buying plans 
separately for persons owning their homes and those who rent 
their dwellings. 

Morris CoHEN 
Martin R. GAInsBRUGH 
Office of the Chief Economist 


Business Forecasts 


[Continued from page 5] 


on spending plans. Electrical machinery and equipment manu- 
facturers and producers of nonferrous metals are planning only 
very slight increases in capital spending next quarter. 

“For the electrical machinery groups, total first-quarter 
spending on an adjusted rate basis is ticketed at $540 million, 
an increase of $30 million from the previous quarter. Total 
1959 spending is estimated to run around $503 million. 

“For nonferrous producers, the adjusted first-quarter rate 
is up only $10 million from the October-November-December 
period to a total of $370 million. Total 1959 spending for these 
firms now is figured to hit $320 million. 

_ “For industry as a whole, the SEC-Commerce survey pre- 

dicts a modest quarter-to-quarter increase of $34.4 billion. On 
this basis, Administration economists now forecast spending 
of around $37 billion for the year, which is in line with the 
latest survey of the McGraw-Hill Department of Economics. 

“To reach such a figure would require a strong pickup in 
capital spending programs during the last nine months of 
1960. Even so, it is still a question whether the reductions in 
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plant and equipment additions stemming from the steel strike 
can ever be made up completely. .. .” 


Aluminum 

Richard S. Reynolds, Jr., president, Reynolds Metals Com- 
pany (as reported in American Metal Market, December 23) 
—“Aluminum shipments to consumers in 1960 should amount 
to at least 250,000 tons more than the 2.4 million tons esti- 
mated for 1959, and could possibly run as high as 500,000 tons 
more, depending on the health of the over-all economy and 
assuming no major disruptions during the year in key in- 
dustries. ... 

“Pointing out that this represented a one-third increase 
over the nearly 1.8 tons used in 1958 and well above the record 
of more than 2.0 tons in 1956, Mr. Reynolds forecast an in- 
crease of from 10% to 20% next year. 

“ Tn 1960,’ he said, ‘the industry will continue its vigorous 
growth, aided by the major breakthroughs we made in new 
markets during 1959... .’”’ 


Monthly survey of business opinion and experience (second section] 


The Consequences of Tight Money, by Industry 


METAL INDUSTRIES 
Aircraft and Parts 


Five out of the seven aircraft companies participat- 
ing in the survey report to the effect that “we have not 
experienced any significant changes in the age of our 
accounts receivable.” This they attribute to the im- 
portance to them of government contracts for, as one 
firm notes, “United States Government accounts are 
paid when due.” As a matter of fact, one company that 
reports a lengthening in the age of its accounts re- 
ceivable and an increase in the ratio of accounts re- 
ceivable to sales, does not attribute these developments 
to the tight money situation, but rather to “our moving 
away from government business into commercial fields.” 

Although none of the aircraft companies queried 
expect their credit policies or receivables to change ma- 
terially in 1960, four of them have recently taken steps 
to conserve cash. “Inventory reduction and control” is 
the cash-conserving program mentioned by two of these 
firms. One company intends to pay its dividends par- 
tially in stock to save cash, and another states that they 
are “attempting to improve efficiency in the use of 
working capital funds through prompt shipment and 
billing, taking all vendors’ discounts, and by prompt 
action on slow accounts.” 

The surveyed companies underscore the importance 
they attach to cash conservation, commenting that 
“obsolescence and introduction of new models can cause 
a rapid turn in our cash position if not carefully 
watched.” And one firm, while noting that it has not 
felt any effects of the money situation, goes on to state 
that tight money potentially can present serious prob- 
lems to the commercial side of its business in that some 
of its products carry multimillion-dollar price tags. 


Blast Furnaces and Steel Mills 


Seven out of the ten steel companies replying report 
that the average age of their receivables has remained 
constant over the past year, and one firm notes that the 
average age of its receivables has actually decreased. 
The two remaining firms report a slowing of collections 
but feel that the steel strike, rather than tight money, 
was the cause of this, noting that “many of our custo- 
mers built inventories in anticipation of the steel strike 
during the first six months of 1959, thereby depleting 
their cash reserves, which caused slow payments to 


suppliers.”’ Only one firm reports an increase over 1958 
levels in its proportion of credit transactions during 
1959, noting that “‘we are now carrying 37% more re- 
ceivables, although our sales only increased 19%.” 

Two steel industry executives do feel that the scarcity 
of funds will lead to a stretch-out in their collection of 
receivables during 1960. The vice-president of one of 
these companies feels that “it is only reasonable to 
assume that manufacturers will be asked for more 
and more extended terms if customers are unable to 
borrow their cash requirements from the banks.” Seven 
of the eight remaining firms reply on this point and 
state in effect that ‘we do not feel tight money will 
have any material effect on our receivables during the 
forthcoming year.” 

Eight of these steel manufacturers believe that the 
expected continued scarcity of funds will not affect them 
to such an extent that it will become necessary for them 
to alter their credit policies. As one producer puts it, this 
is because tight money “‘will be more likely to affect our 
relatively small and marginal accounts, which are not 
too significant a factor.” The remaining two survey 
participants in this industry group have no comments. 

Five firms report that they are taking positive steps 
to improve their liquidity and speed up their cash flow 
in the face of current high interest rates. Three of these 
firms are “putting more emphasis.on analyses of inven- 
tory requirements in order not to tie up more cash than 
necessary in such assets.”’ Two companies have recently 
begun to “place considerably more emphasis on collec- 
tion practices and have restricted credit to certain cus- 
tomers”; and one firm’s treasurer states that “we have 
recently refined our forecasting of working capital and 
cash to get estimates that are a little closer to actual re- 
quirements, thus enabling us to fund fixed payments, 
such as taxes and dividends, at advantageous interest 
rates.” 

Attention is being paid to opportunities for invest- 
ment of surplus cash by two participating companies. 
Thus the treasurer of one of these firms states that “in 
the light of the higher interest rates currently available, 
we are attempting to keep as fully invested as possible 
on a short-term basis.” Another effect of tight money is 
pointed up by a steel executive, who observes: 


‘Naturally, the higher interest rates cause some concern 
and mean that a ‘second long look’ will be taken at capital 


(Summary section on page 11) 
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projects with borderline returns. This is as it should be 
no matter what the interest rate, and probably spells tighter 
management and better control in the long run.” 


Communications Equipment and Electrical Appliances 


“Accounts receivable and volume of credit have not 
been affected by tight money in our business nor do we 
believe that tight money will affect our credit policies 
and receivables during 1960.” This statement, by the 
president of a communications equipment company, is 
typical of the attitudes expressed by six out of the seven 
communications equipment and electrical appliance 
manufacturers cooperating in this month’s survey. In 
fact, two companies state that they are contemplating 
taking steps that will decrease their liquidity. One of 
these is considering the elimination of its cash discount, 
adding that this “will probably increase the age of re- 
ceivables”; the other reports that “‘we are preparing for 
an additional cash drain through increased inventories, 
since we feel that our present inventory levels are too 
low to meet anticipated 1960 demands.” 

Two other firms state that their cash positions should 
improve during 1960, because of inventory liquidation 
not attributable to the money market but to “the heavy 
purchases of steel made prior to the steel strike.” 

The one firm that has experienced an aging of ac- 
counts receivable expects this trend to continue owing 
to “an increasing number of customers becoming ‘edu- 

cated’ to maximum use of their trade credit.” 


Electrical Industrial Equipment 


Four of the eleven survey participants in the electrical 
industrial equipment industry have detected a slowing 
of payments by customers over the past year as a result 
of the tight money situation. These firms, however, add 
that this trend is not widespread, one stating that “we 
have had some spotty slowness in accounts receivable, 
but no general increase in the aging of accounts.” 

The remaining seven respondents have not exper- 
ienced any change in their average collection period 
during 1959, and add, in the words of one of them, that 
they “do not believe tight money will have any effect on 
our receivables during 1960.” Their optimism in the face 
of the general scarcity of funds is attributable to pre- 
ventive measures being practiced by the companies 
themselves. For example, the president of a firm that 
foresees no credit difficulties in 1960 explains that “‘we 
have instituted a very careful check on all new accounts, 
and have examined credit limits extended, limits: which 
we expect to enforce rigidly.”’ And the four firms that 
have experienced a slowing of receivables do not expect 

their situation to get much worse, although they predict 
that marginal accounts will suffer, causing a need, ac- 
cording to one of the respondents, for “greater sur- 
veillance on the part of our credit department.” 

Seven respondents in this industry group report that 
they are taking steps to improve their cash management 
procedures. In this connection, two firms have recently 
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been able to free funds through a tightening of their in- 
ventory controls; and two companies have adopted 
regional collection plans, thereby speeding up the flow 
of cash receipts. Other cash-conserving policies adopted 
by respondents involve restricting capital expenditures, 
payment of dividends in stock, and utilization of the full 
payment period on no-discount payables. 


Hardware 


Two of the seven hardware companies in the survey 
report a slowing in collections over the past year. Three 
other firms state that, while their receivables have been 
unaffected by tight money conditions, this is owing to 
“fairly strict credit policies and procedures” and “heavy 
emphasis on collection efforts” on their part. The re- 
maining two firms “see no material changes with respect 
to collections or extension of credit.” 

A definite feeling that receivables will become more of 
a problem during the next twelve months is voiced by 
respondents in this industry group. These firms state 
that they are moving to meet this expected situation by 
becoming “more restrictive in allowing credit and keep- 
ing a closer watch on the marginal accounts.” “At the 
same time,” adds the president of one company, “‘we are 
starting to work earlier on the past due accounts in an 
effort to effect collection sooner.” And the controller of 
a second firm, noting that he expects a lengthening in 
the average period of collection, is taking the following 
actions in order to improve his company’s cash position: 


“1. Where necessary, we will change the timing of cash 
operations by postponing certain capital expenditures, by 
obtaining creditors’ agreement for extending notes or de- 
ferring payment of suppliers, and by requesting prompt 
payment from some debtors. 

“9. If the above proves to be unfeasible or insufficient, 
we plan to increase cash receipts by short-term financing. 

“3. As a last resource, we are considering reduction in 
cash expenditures, during those periods for which a cash 
shortage is forecast, if large amounts are involved. Where 
necessary to increase our reservoir of cash, this will entail a 
budgetary adjustment in production, selling and administra- 
tive expenditures, and an adjustment in the timing of our 
materials purchase programs.” 


Those firms whose principal products are in the 
builders’ hardware field are most apprehensive about 
the unfavorable consequences of tight money conditions 
on their future business, and are particularly concerned 
with the “‘effect on residential building.” The president 
of one of these firms comments as follows: 


‘We feel that our market is going to decrease by ap- 
proximately 9% during the first half of 1960. If the money 
market eases during the latter half of 1960, there is a bare 
possibility of our volume in 1960 equaling that of 1959.” 


Industrial Machinery—General 


Of the twenty-one responding firms in this industry, 
only four have felt any effects of the tight money situa- 
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tion to date. However, eight of these machinery com- 
panies expect the tight money market to affect their 
operations during the coming year. One participant feels 
that “tight money will probably make our collections 
somewhat slower in 1960.” 

Seven of these firms report that they intend to 
counteract the expected lag in payment of receivables 
by “adopting a more conservative attitude towards 
extending present credit limits and taking on new credit 
commitments.” On the other hand, one firm maintains 
that the tight money conditions expected during 1960 
present a competitive opportunity: 


“. . . tight money may mean that some customers will 
want more credit next year. It will be our policy to seek to 
turn this to advantage by trying to step in and help our 
distributors and customers get over these credit stringencies 
if they develop.” 


Nine of the respondents in the general industrial ma- 
chinery category report that they are taking steps to 
improve cash management in the face of tight money 
and high interest rates. Three of these firms have 
adopted policies whereby “customers’ instalment notes 
formerly financed by the company are now handled 
through a finance company.” One states that “‘we have 
taken to using the full thirty-day period on no-discount 
bills instead of paying them immediately as we had pre- 
viously done.” One has adopted the following program: 


“We have recently asked large suppliers to accept re- 
ceivables from us on varying dates. For example, our own 
invoices carry payable dates of the tenth to the twenty-fifth; 
we seek to have our receivables come in in such a way that 
our over-all cash requirements are evened out more.” 


Other measures being undertaken by respondents in — 


the area of cash management include the negotiation of 
increased lines of bank credit, adoption of regional col- 
lection plans to facilitate the handling of receipts from 
distant customers, and investing surplus cash in short- 
term United States Government securities at current 
high interest rates. 

With the exception of short-term investment of sur- 
plus cash, these measures are variously considered as 
parts of long-range programs to improve cash manage- 
ment and not as temporary expedients. Thus the treas- 
urer of one of these nine companies states that “each of 
these steps would have been taken regardless of the 
money market. The tightness of funds is merely speed- 
ing up the implementation of these reforms.” 


Industrial Machinery—Specialized 


Only four of the sixteen specialized industrial mach- 
inery producers cooperating in this survey have ex- 
perienced a noticeable increase in the age of their ac- 
counts receivable or in their ratio of receivables to sales 
during the past year. These four firms report that “‘we 
are experiencing an increasing demand for credit,” with 
one of them commenting that “‘our ‘overdue’ list is the 


highest it has ever been and we are in effect carrying 
some of the weaker accounts.” Two of the remaining 
twelve companies report that the age of their receivables 
has actually shortened, and ten state that “to date we 
have noted no trend in our credit operation.” 

In regard to the outlook for 1960, seven survey par- 
ticipants feel that “receivables will increase,” the presi- 
dent of one of these companies adding that “this could 
strain our own credit resources.” On the other hand, nine 
firms feel that tight money will not affect their opera- 
tions at all during the coming year. In fact three of these 
latter firms are “in an exceeding liquid position.” 

The president of one company notes that owing to the 
very nature of the industry, “our accounts receivable 
often consist of progress payments on long-term con- 
tracts. The financing of these programs of our customers 
is normally arranged in advance of the contract award. 
Therefore, we do not anticipate that high interest rates 
or tight money will affect our collections except in iso- 
lated instances.” . 

Six of the cooperating machinery companies are tak- 
ing steps to adjust their cash management policies to 
cope with the tight money situation. Five of these firms 
are placing more restrictions on their extension of 
credit, reporting in one case that “we are scrutinizing 
much more carefully any sales which involve credit ar- 
rangements and are becoming a lot more restrictive,” 
and in another instance that “we are requesting down 
payments in places where we did not do so formerly and 
increasing the amount in places where we did request 
down payments previously.” 

Two firms state that they “are attempting to put all 
available cash into government securities that have a six- 
to nine-month period,” while one participant reports: 


“We receive the majority of our receivables by the fif- 
teenth of each month. We have arranged with our vendors 
to make payments to them on the twentieth of each month. 
This has been of material assistance in minimizing our cash 
requirements.” 


Instruments, Controls and Apparatus 


Only one of the seven participating firms in this in- 
dustry reports a noticeable increase in its average age of 
receivables and ratio of accounts receivable to sales. The 
treasurer of this firm notes that “this condition is at- 
tributable to strikes in basic industries, as well as to 
the tight money situation,” but adds that “it appears 
reasonable to assume that credit will be a major prob- 
lem in 1960.” 

The remaining respondents in this industry report 
that the tight money situation is expected to have no 
significant effect upon them. Two firms even state that 
their receivables are lower in relation to sales than they 
were one year ago. 


lron and Steel Foundries 


Of the eight iron and steel foundries participating in 
this survey, only one has experienced any noticeable 
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effects of tight money to date, stating that “more and 
more of our customers are requesting stretched-out 
credit terms.” 

Respondents in this industry note that their turnover 
of receivables and their ratio of receivables to sales will 
be distorted during the coming year by their customers’ 
inventory rebuilding as an aftermath of the steel strike. 
Nevertheless, six reporting firms feel that tight money, 
as such, will cause an increase in the age of their out- 
standing receivables in 1960, and two of these intend to 
combat such a tendency by exercising “a great deal more 
caution in the extension of credit during the coming 
year.” The two remaining companies do not expect the 
tight money situation to affect them in the months 
ahead. One of these latter firms states: “Our position is 
such that an increase in the age of receivables will affect 
none of our operating or capital expenditure plans.” 


Metal Stamping and Coating 


Of the three participating firms in this industry, two 
have experienced no effects of the tight money situation 
during the year just past. The third company reports 
that “accounts are now fifteen to twenty days slower 
in paying but this is still within the thirty-day limit.” 

None of these firms expects tight money to affect its 
operations in 1960, and the president of the one com- 
pany that has noted a slowing of receipts is confident 
that “the effects of tight money on our firm will be 
negligible.” 


Metalworking Machinery 


Only one of the twelve participating metalworking 
machinery producers has to date experienced any effect of 
the tightness of money. The treasurer of this firm reports 
that ‘“we have noticed a slight increase in the age of our 
accounts receivable which in turn has increased the 
volume of credit standing on our books at the present 
time.” 

Furthermore, all eleven firms commenting on the 
expected future effects of the money market believe that 
their credit policies and collections experience will be 
unaffected during 1960. However, a number of these 
firms do feel that the tight money situation may influ- 
ence adversely their 1960 volume of business. Typical of 
this group is one machine tool company, whose execu- 
tive vice-president comments as follows: 


“We manufacture capital goods, and selling prices per 
unit are extremely high. Many of our customers must ar- 
range for financing before they can procure our equipment. 
Naturally, if the money market is very tight and the cash 
is not available, our potential customers will be unable to 

' place orders with us. This could defer new orders entered by 
us to some future date and have a very definite reflection in 
our financial statements.” 


The executives surveyed believe that deferred pay- 
ment plans constitute their best method of combating 
this expected slackening of business. The president of 
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one of these firms states that he has noticed increased 
interest in such plans as a result of the money market. 
He adds that “our credit policy will remain the same as 
it has been in the past; i.e., to be very careful in ap- 
proving customer credit but at the same time to work 
out credit arrangements where necessary to maintain 
business volume.” 


Motor Vehicles and Equipment 


Not one of the six motor vehicle and parts producers 
participating in this survey reports any changes in its 
collections experience attributable to the tightness of 
the money market. “The few cases of slowing down of 
receipts,” states one vice-president, “have been so 
secondary that they have not seriously affected the 
ratio of accounts receivable to sales in view of our in- 
creased sales volume.” 

With one exception, these companies do not expect 
credit stringency to have any effect on them during the 
coming year. And the one firm that does expect some 
rise in overdue accounts during 1960 adds that “‘it is not 
likely that we will have to change any credit policies.” 


Nonferrous Metals 


Three of the ten responding firms in the nonferrous 
metals field report that a definite increase in the age of 
their accounts receivable has occurred during the past 
year, so that in one case “average receivables have in- 
creased from one month’s sales to about forty days’.” 

Five respondents in this industry group expect their 
receivables to stretch out in the forthcoming twelve 
months if high interest rates continue. In the words of 
the president of one of these companies: 


“The present tight money situation has caused many 
firms to review their increased expense of borrowing and 
endeavor to lean upon their suppliers with the request for 
more time to make payments. The extent to which money 
becomes either tighter still, or more readily available, will 
determine the trend in the delay of payments to suppliers.” 


The remaining five producers indicate that they do not 
expect the tight money market to have any effect on 
their business during 1960. 

Seven of the participating nonferrous metal producers 
report that they are planning to take positive steps in 
the months ahead to improve their cash management. 
Five of these firms intend to tighten control over in- 
ventories, thereby hoping to reduce the amount of capi- 
tal they have tied up in stock. 

The financial vice-president of one such firm, in dis- 
cussing his company’s plans for inventory reduction, 
makes the following comment: 


“Our energies in this connection will be increased during 
the coming year because carrying high inventories is expen- 
sive and, with the present return on short-term government 
bonds, we would like to put as many of our inventory dollars 
as possible into short-term governments, pending the need 
for these funds in our long-range financial plans.” 
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Other steps being taken by survey participants de- 
signed to economize on cash needs include closer 
scrutiny of the justifications for capital expenditures, 
adoption of regional collection plans, and improved 
scheduling of debt maturities to avoid the necessity for 
accumulating cash in anticipation of loan repayments. 
The executives surveyed note that while most of these 
steps are in response to the tightness of the money sup- 
ply, they “constitute intensification of established pro- 
cedures rather than institution of new ones.” As the 
treasurer of one company puts it, “the higher cost of 
borrowed money has made it increasingly important to 
control the volume used.” 

Office Equipment 

Out of the six participating firms in the office equip- 
ment industry, two have noticed a definite increase in 
customer demand for credit in recent months, and a 
third states that “although there have been no signifi- 
cant changes in accounts receivable, we are watching 
them more closely.” The remaining three note that “‘to 
date we have experienced very little change in the age of 
our accounts receivable or in the ratio of accounts re- 
ceivable to sales.” 

None of the six office equipment manufacturers ex- 
pects much change in his credit and collections situation 
in 1960. Those who have experienced a lengthening of 
receivables note that “receivable experience should re- 
main constant during 1960.” The others either do not 
expect to be affected by the tight money market or else 
remark that “there may be a slight slowing down of the 
collection rate, but it should be so small as to be hardly 
discernible.” 

While three firms report that they have recently taken 
steps to’ improve their management of cash, they add 
that the current money market did not prompt these 
measures. In all, the typical-attitude of survey partici- 
pants in this industry is expressed by one executive 
who remarks that “tightness of money has produced 
noticeable but far from drastic effects.” 


Refrigeration Machinery 


A distinct trend toward a lengthening in payment of 
accounts receivable since midyear is reported by two of 
the three refrigeration machinery producers partici- 
pating in this month’s survey. The third firm has ex- 
perienced little change of any kind in its credit and col- 
lections picture. All three companies report that they 
are in strong cash positions, as is evidenced by the re- 
marks of the vice-president of one of them who states 
that “on the whole, we are getting along quite well, 
despite the slowing down of accounts receivable.” 

While none of the respondents in this industry is 
apprehensive of the direct effects of the money market, 
one of them believes: 


“Tt is quite possible that the tight money situation may 
restrict some of our good customers from carrying quite as 
substantial an inventory of our products as they might 


normally do. This may cause us some production problems 
in not getting sufficient lead time on their requirements in 
the future.” 


Structural Metal Products 


Of the three structural products companies reporting, 
one has observed no efiect of tight money on its opera- 
tions, one reports an increase in volume of credit relative 
to sales and the third states that, by concentrated 
effort of the credit and collection department, the aver- 
age age of receivables has been reduced. 

The latter two firms do express the belief that 1960 
will see a slowing in customers’ payments as a result of 
the scarcity of funds, and the president of one of them 
states that in consequence ‘“‘we will be more careful in 
extending credit.” 

Nevertheless, none of these three firms is overly con- 
cerned with the effects of tight money and does not ex- 
pect to take any new steps in the near future regarding 
its cash management. As one company representative 
remarks: “Cash flow has been the subject of considerable 
study in our company for several years. If we could 
think of anything more to speed it up or to conserve 
cash we would be doing it.” 


NONMETAL INDUSTRIES 


Apparel and Related Products 


None of the four survey participants in the apparel in- 
dustry has experienced as yet any material effects of tight 
money. Furthermore, all four echo the sentiments of one 
vice-president who states: “It is our feeling that tight 
money will not be a major problem during 1960, at 
least in our business.’’ One firm tempers this belief with 
the statement that the scarcity of funds will affect cer- 
tain of its accounts in that “the small retailer will de- 
pend more on the manufacturer to carry his account 
longer as bank loans become more difficult to get.” 

Only one of the four apparel firms surveyed feels im- 
pelled to take specific steps to improve cash manage- 
ment in the light of the current money market. This 
firm reports that “‘we are examining or reexamining our 
compensating bank balances to provide more available 
cash for short-term investment.” And the president of 
another company comments as follows: 


“The fact that interest rates are higher is causing us to 
take another look at our methods of cash management. We 
feel that this situation has made us more aware than we 
previously had been of the importance of handling our day- 
to-day cash requirements on a more scientific basis.” 


Chemicals —Inorganic 


Four out of the five participating producers of inor- 
ganic chemicals have observed a definite slowdown in 
their rate of collections during the past twelve months; 
two of them have noted an increase in accounts re- — 
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ceivable expressed as a percentage of sales. The fifth 
company has not felt any effects of tight money to date 
but joins the other four in reporting its intent to bear 
down harder on collection efforts in 1960 because of the 
scarcity of funds. The fear that tighter credit policies 
are liable to have some unfavorable repercussions is 
voiced by one company executive, who remarks: “We 
will undoubtedly be more careful in our credit policies 
and it is conceivable that we could lose some business as 
a result.” 

Two reporting companies in this industry group are 
currently taking steps to conserve cash or otherwise im- 
prove their cash management as a result of the tight 
money situation. One of these companies states that ‘‘in 

an effort to conserve cash we are considering the leasing 
of special manufacturing equipment as opposed to its 
outright purchase. In addition we are being careful to 
pay bills in accordance with indicated credit terms, and 
not before.” 

The other firm is concerned with the aging of its ac- 
counts receivable, and states that “‘within the past year 
we have endeavored to improve our accounts receivable 
turnover by giving greater attention to the problem of 
unearned cash discounts as well as intensified efforts in 
collection of past due accounts. We plan to continue this 
policy.” 


Chemicals —Organic 


_ Of the eighteen organic chemicals producers replying, 
nine write to the effect that “we have not noticed any 
change in the age of accounts receivable, volume of 
credit, or any other aspects of credit operations during 
the past year.”’ The remaining five companies that re- 
port on this point have experienced a slight increase in 
the average age of their receivables. As the president of 
one of these companies explains: “Changes in the age of 
our accounts receivable have not been marked, but what 
little change we see is in an unfavorable direction.” 

These five companies, plus four of those who have not 
to date felt any effects of tight money, are of the general 
opinion that “‘in the year ahead, the effect of credit re- 
strictions on capital could become more pronounced.” 
One of these nine firms adds, however, that “‘we do 
not expect the situation to get out of control in any 
degree.” 

Furthermore, the remaining nine companies “do not 
expect the tight money situation to cause problems with 
respect to credit policies and receivables during 1960.” 
Nevertheless, the treasurer of one of these firms re- 
marks: “It goes without saying that we will watch the 
age of receivables with a little more precaution than we 
may have in the past.” 

Four of the eighteen respondents in this industry 
group are currently engaged in programs designed to 
speed up cash flow, to conserve cash, or otherwise to im- 
prove cash management. Two companies have recently 
adopted regional collection (“lock box”) systems. An 
executive of one of these firms explains that “‘this is a 
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system whereby remittances are received at a postal 
box number in certain cities and immediately deposited 
to our account by designated banks.”’ Another respon- 
dent has recently installed electronic data processing 
equipment to expedite the processing of receivables, and 
one participant now “withholds payments until a few 
days before the payments are due.” 

These cash-conserving measures, however, are not 
necessarily an outgrowth of the tight money situation, 
according to some of the executives surveyed. In the 
words of one company treasurer: 


“Our recent program to conserve cash was not the result 
of pressures from the tight money market. Instead, it was 
the result of a periodic review of our cash management 
practices.” 


Construction Materials 


Five of the nine construction material producers in 
this month’s survey experienced an increase in the aver- 
age age of their accounts receivable during 1959, and 
one reports an “Increase in our receivables in relation to 
sales, which we presume can fairly be attributed to the 
effect of tight money on our customers.” Two of the 
three remaining firms reply on this point, with one of 
them reporting that it has “reduced the age of accounts 
receivable through close attention to past due ac- 
counts.” The treasurer of the other firm, after reporting 
a slowing of collections, adds: 


“We are unable to determine, however, whether the tight 
money situation is affecting our collections or whether this 
is a result of the prolonged steel strike which has particularly 
affected a large portion of our market area.” 


Looking ahead, seven of these survey participants 
expect to feel some effects of the tight money situation 
in 1960. For example, the treasurer of one firm reports 
on the expected impact of high interest rates: 


“Tt is quite obvious that construction is being most 
severely affected by tight money. We anticipate that our 
credit men will have more problems in 1960 than in 1959 
but that no crisis will develop in accounts receivable. As 
usual, the best-managed companies with whom we do busi- 
ness have long ago arranged for their financial needs. The 
less successful organizations with inadequate capital and 
marginal profits are chronically short of cash. These ac- 
counts obviously will bear close scrutiny.” 


Two respondents believe that they will be impelled to 
relax their credit policies in 1960. In one case, the com- 
pany reports: ‘“The period for which we will carry custo- 
mer receivables on an open account basis will un- 
doubtedly be extended.” The other firm notes that 
‘“‘while it is our firm intention not to become involved in 
‘credit competition,’ we may find it necessary to lend 
some temporary assistance in special circumstances.” 


‘On balance, however, respondents in the construction 


materials industry intend to hold the line on their credit 
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policies during 1960, with five firms stating, in effect, 
that “our company has always maintained rather strict 
credit policies and it is our intention to continue to do 
so.” 

Only one out of the nine construction materials pro- 
ducers reports having instituted any new policies in the 
area of cash management as a result of the current 
money market. This firm had made advance payments 
on an outstanding term loan. “At present,” comments 
the treasurer of the company, “we do not contemplate 
making any further payments until the next instalment 
is due, for we find that we can invest our surplus cash at 
an interest rate in excess of the interest we pay on our 
loan.” 

In general, respondents in this industry are not so 
much concerned with collections and cash management 
problems as with the effects of the continued scarcity of 
funds on the level of building activity itself. One in- 
dustry executive states: 


“We are very conscious of the fact that money avail- 
ability has lessened and many costs have risen. While 
we do not expect our own operations to be immediately or 
directly affected to any great extent, we recognize that 
the building industry is certain to feel the adverse effects 
of the tight money trend. We are encouraging our customers 
to pay very close attention to their own finances and are lend- 
ing all possible financial advisory help in cases where this is 
appropriate. Some time ago we alerted our entire organiza- 
tion on the prospects of chronic tight money for some time 
to come so that recent developments have not come as a 
surprise.” 


Food, Beverages, and Kindred Products 


Only two out of the twelve food processing com- 
panies participating in this month’s survey state that 
they have noticed any effects of the tight money situa- 
tion on their operations to date. One of these firms re- 
ports “some deterioration in the age of our accounts re- 
ceivable,” and the other notes that “although with hard 
work we have been able to hold our accounts receivable 
to nearly the prior year’s level, there has been a great 
tendency for the accounts receivable to cover a longer 
period of time.” Of the remaining ten firms, six state that 
they “have not experienced any identifiable change in 
the age of accounts receivable or other aspects of credit 
operations.” Three note that there has actually been a 
decrease in their average age of receivables, and one 
reports a decrease in its accounts receivable-to-sales 
ratio. 

Two participating food firms indicate that they expect 
tight money to affect their operations in 1960. One of 
these expects to see “a slight reflection of the tight 
money condition in the near future,” and the other 
specifies that “tight money will add a few days to the 
average age of our receivables.” Four other food com- 
panies commenting on this point foresee no change in 
their collections experience. One executive reports that 
“tight money conditions are not expected to affect ap- 


preciably the number of accounts past due or amounts of 
unpaid accounts during 1960.” 

Three of the survey participants in the food industry 
state that they are adopting, or have recently adopted, 
programs of improved cash management. One of these 
firms is in the process of tightening its inventory control, 
“to make sure that we do not have more than the neces- 
sary amount of capital tied up in this form.” Another 
firm reports that it has recently developed “reasonably 
accurate cash flow statements, permitting the channel- 
ing of certain capital expenditures in relation to cash 
flow,’’ while the third company has recently adopted a 
regional collection plan. The latter two companies ex- 
plain, in effect, that they have been “‘conscious of the 
need for improved management to free cash for invest- 
ment at the substantial interest rates now available.” 


Furniture and Fixtures 


Three out of the four responding companies in the 
furniture industry note a slight increase in the average 
age of their outstanding receivables. The president of 
the fourth company states that “‘by special efforts on our 
part, we have reduced both the age of accounts re- 
ceivable and the ratio of accounts receivable to sales 
during the past year.”” However, he continues, “we are 
now beginning to feel the effect of our own tight money 
policy, and will relax as much as we can afford to in an 
effort to maintain a satisfactory volume of sales.” 

The three firms that have experienced slight increases 
in the age of their receivables do not expect any further 
slowdown in collections to occur during 1960. Execu- 
tives of these firms state that “tight money will prob- 
ably have no effect on our receivables during 1960,” al- 
though one of them adds that “if the trend toward an 
increase in the average age of outstanding receivables 
should continue, it will be necessary to tighten our 
credit policies.” 


Lumber and Wood Products 


Two of the four lumber producers participating in 
the survey have already detected a lag in their collect- 
ion of receivables; one of them adds that “current re- 
ceivables in relation to current sales are also slightly 
higher than they were a year ago.” Of the remaining 
two companies, one reports that “‘the collection of ac- 
counts receivable during the year 1959 was better than 
in the 1958 period, since many of the industries in out 
area were subject to a ‘recession’ in early 1958.”’ The 
fourth company has “noticed no significant change in 
the age of accounts receivable; however, our credit 
policy is tight and very selective.” 

The tight money market is expected by all four re- 
spondents to have a serious effect on the portion of thei 
business that is connected with residential building. One 
company treasurer explains: 


“We are extremely concerned about the tight money 
situation and the higher interest rates as they affect resi. 
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dential construction. We have a building material and 

lumber division which sells to contractors, builders, and in- 

dividual homeowners. This portion of our business is hav- 
ing a hard job finding financing.” 

Only one of the survey participants in this industry 
plans to take definite steps to conserve cash in the face 
of the current money market. The treasurer of this firm 
describes his program as follows: 


“We will attempt to keep our inventory down, and take 
rapid depreciation on everything allowable so as to min- 
imize our taxes. We are also leaning toward leasing of build- 
ings instead of outright purchase at the present time.” 


Paper and Allied Products 


Only three of the ten respondents in this industry 
have experienced any noticeable effects of tight money 
to date. One of these firms reports an increase in its re- 
ceivable-to-sales ratio, one describes an increase in both 
its receivable-to-sales ratio and its average collection 
period, and the third relates the following experience: 


“The age of our accounts receivable is very slightly 
higher than normal. However, we have had an appreciable 
increase in requests for special datings during the past year. 
In addition, our credit losses have increased considerably.” 


Nevertheless, these three firms do not feel that the 
collections situation has deteriorated to a point where 
policy changes are necessary. Thus the president of one 
of these companies comments that, “although our 
credit losses during 1959 have been materially larger 
than during the past five years, they are still below a 
level which we would consider unfavorable.” 

None of the seven other paper producers participating 
in this survey report having been affected by tight 
money conditions, one of them commenting that “the 
age of accounts receivable and credit volume in 1959 
have held about level with 1958 despite the upward 
pressures caused by tight money and competitive credit 
conditions.” Likewise, the president of a second firm 
remarks that “much to our surprise, we have experi- 
enced no appreciable change in our credit operations 
during the past year.” 

Eight of the reporting paper producers believe that 
there will be no need for them to effect changes in credit 
policy during 1960. Nevertheless, they will increase their 
surveillance of customers’ accounts, commenting to the 
effect that “‘it is probable that certain accounts will be 
watched more closely than usual.” 

The other two companies surveyed report that they 
do intend to emphasize closer control over credit exten- 
sion during 1960. As one of them puts it: ““The recession 
of 1958 brought about relaxation in our policies along 
this line and we are now moving to a position of tighter 
control.” 

Three of the nine paper firms responding on this point 
indicate that they are currently taking steps to conserve 
cash: one states that it is “taking steps for closer in- 
ventory control,” the second intends to “‘sell certain of 
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our land and buildings on a lease-back arrangement,” 
and the third reports that “during 1960 it is our plan to 
make only the minimum required payments on our 
mortgage instead of the full amount which can be made 
without penalty. By following this course we hope to 
make more funds available.” 


Petroleum Refining 


Out of the twelve petroleum refining companies 
participating in this survey, seven have experienced a 
change in the average age of receivables in the year just 
past, but only two of these report an increase. The other 
five firms indicate that “notwithstanding the trend to- 
ward tighter money, we have been successful in making 
a slight reduction in the age of our receivables during the 
last several months.” The remaining five companies 
report no change in the average age of their receivables, 
although one company in this group observes: ““We have 
been trying to improve our collection through better 
credit control but have succeeded so far in merely hold- 
ing the line.” 

Five of the twelve petroleum companies expect to feel 
some effects of tight money during 1960, stating that 
“some slowing of collections must be anticipated with 
tight money.” But only three believe that accelerated 
collection efforts will be necessary on their part, while 
the remaining nine companies either do not expect to be 
affected by the money market or simply feel that “no 
revision of credit policy will be required.” “‘Our credit 
policies,” adds the president of one firm, “are influ- 
enced more by sales programs and competition than by 
interest rates.” 

Six participating petroleum refiners are currently un- 
dertaking programs to conserve cash, speed up cash 
flow, or otherwise improve their cash management. 
Three of these companies report that they are working 
toward “mechanization and improvement in billing 
procedures in an effort to invoice customers more 
promptly.” Two firms have adopted bank wire facilities 
to reduce the funds they have in transit, and an equal 
number have adopted the following system of speeding 
up the banking of customers’ payments: 


“Cash remittances of customers are sent directly to the 
main office instead of to regional offices for subsequent re- 
transfer. The effect of this transfer on cash handling is to 
reduce regional bank balances and cash in transit from 
regional offices.” 


Other methods of improving cash management re- 
ported by the petroleum companies surveyed include: 


1. Maintenance of bank balances commensurate with the 
services performed by the depositories 

2. Use of special facilities to speed up cash collection and 
reduce funds in transit; e.g., regional collection plans, bank 
drafts to transfer funds, and air-mail pouch service 

3. Earlier follow-up of delinquent accounts and delin- 
quency charges against customers whose accounts are 
overdue 
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4. Improved forecasting of cash requirements 

5. Systematic reduction of inventories to minimum 
working levels 

6. Short-term investment of surplus cash 


The tightness of money has spurred these cash-con- 
serving programs, for, as one executive comments, “‘the 
increasing value of money has justified the added cost 
that the efforts of speeding cash flow have entailed and 
we are convinced that the results more than justify these 
costs.” 


Rubber Products 


Only one of the five rubber products companies par- 
ticipating in this month’s survey has experienced any 
over-all increase in the age of its outstanding receivables 
or in its ratio of accounts receivable to sales. This frm 
attributes the slowdown in its collections “largely to an 
increase in delinquencies in those areas affected by the 
steel strike.”’ One treasurer echoes the experience of the 
other four rubber companies surveyed when he com- 
ments that “in 1959, the age of our accounts receivable 
and the ratio of accounts receivable to sales have 
changed little from the experience of the past several 
years.”’ Nevertheless, two of these four firms note that 
“there have been more spot incidents of credit problems 
with individual accounts.” 

Four of the rubber firms responding expect to be af- 
fected by the tight money situation in 1960. Two of 
these comment to the effect that “we will be forced to 
tighten up on the extension of credit to keep our re- 
ceivables in the proper proportion to sales.” The other 
two note that “a continuation of tight money through- 
out 1960 could add to the age of our accounts receivable, 
but we do not expect this to be material.” 

The two rubber companies commenting on their 
management of cash in 1960 reveal divergent plans. One 
states that “we are making a concerted effort to reduce 
the level of our inventories in order to make our current 
position more liquid,” while the other reports: 


“We are not conserving cash, but investing it in plant 
and equipment and in improving sales. We will market more 
new products this year than in the past, and will carry 
larger inventories in order to do more business and give 
better service to our customers.” 


Textile Mill Products 


Six of the eight participating textile producers make 
some comment on the effects of tight money on their 
accounts receivable. Five of these six firms have noticed 
that “during the past year, both the age of our accounts 
receivable and the volume of credit have increased.” 
The treasurer of one company states, in addition, that 
“the most striking evidence of this situation has been 
the trend toward slowness in payments from customers 
who are normally prompt, and pressures from other 
customers for sixty-day terms.” 

All eight of the textile executives surveyed expect 


both the age of receivables and their receivable-to-sales 
ratios to deteriorate during 1960, and three of them 
specify that they intend to counter any slowdown in 
collections by “scrutinizing new applicants more closely, 
being less liberal in the amount of credit extended to 
marginal accounts already on our books and giving 
closer supervision to delinquent accounts.” 

Two of the textile firms queried are contemplating 
taking steps aimed at the improvement of cash flow 
during the coming year. One of these firms has recently 
begun to charge interest on overdue accounts. The vice- 
president of this firm explains that “a bank rate of in- 
terest is being charged and consideration is now being 
given to increasing the rate.” The other firm describes 
the following program: 


“1. We are reviewing all of our cash balances which are 
maintained with banks, making certain that they are 
equitable but not excessive in relation to the services ren- 
dered. The object of this is to release funds which are in excess 
of operational needs for use in capital investment. Cash 
which is released in this manner will be invested temporarily 
in short-term securities until such time as the capital invest- 
ment is consummated. 

“2. We plan to increase pressure on our customers to pay 
their bills promptly. 

“3. We plan to put into effect date changes in credit terms 
to customers and terms of suppliers to us in order to even 
out the flow of receipts and disbursements, thus reducing 
the periodic ‘peaks and valleys’.” 


—S;, M..M.; GC. 7; 


Business Bookshelf 


Cost Control—This text describes the need for and basis of cost 
control, emphasizing the role of cost accounting in effecting 
control. Topics discussed include various methods for deter. 
mining and allocating costs for such items as materials, 
labor, overhead, depreciation and amortization, and re- 
search and development. By Richard E. Strahlem. Alexander 
Hamilton Institute, Inc., New York, 1959, 430 pages. Avail- 
able only to subscribers to a course. 


Free Man and the Corporation—Examines the nature of the 
corporation in free competitive society, and describes the 
individual’s place in the corporate group. Using the United 
States Steel Corporation as his example, he discusses corpo- 
rate management techniques for carrying out such functions 
as long-range planning, market planning and development, 
research and development, and cost reduction. The author 
also presents his views on some of the social, political and 
economic factors that affect the corporation, including wage 
rises, fixed and administered prices, inflation, taxes and 
industry-wide bargaining. By Roger M. Blough, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, New York, 1959, 126 pages. $4.50. 


Price Discrimination and Related Problems under the Robinson- 
Patman Act—A basic handbook covering the theory and 
requirements of the law on price discrimination. By Cyrus 
Austin. Joint Committee on Continuing Legal Education of 
the American Law Institute and the American Bar Associa- 
tion, Philadelphia, 1959, second revised edition, 178 pages.$3.00. 


The National Debt Ceiling—The case for and against the na- 
tional debt ceiling. By Marshall A. Robinson. The Brookings 
Institution, Washington, D. C., 1959. Price $1.50. 
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Selected Business Indicators 


Chartbook ; 1959 1958 
Pages SE 


November | October | September | November 


Industrial production 
1947-49=100 S 
Durables manufacturing 1947-49=100 S 
Nondurables manufacturing 1947-49=100 S 


Wholesale prices 
All commodities 1947-49 = 100 
Farm products 1947-49 = 100 
Processed foods 1947-49 = 100 
1947-49 = 100 


Consumer prices 
All items 1947-49 = 100 
1947-49 = 100 
1947-49 = 100 
1947-49 = 100 


Prices received and paid by farmers 
Prices received 1019-14= 100 
Prices paid? 1910-14=100 
Parity ratio 1910-14=100 
Employment and unemployment‘ 
Total labor force Thousand persons 
Thousand persons 
Civilian employment Thousand persons 
Nonfarm employment Thousand persons 
Unemployment rate® Thousand persons S 
Nonfarm employment 
Thousand persons S 
Manufacturing® Thousand persons S 
Nonmanufacturing Thousand persons S 
Factory production workers in durables Thousand persons S 
Factory production workers in nondurables Thousand persons S 


Average work week 
Total manufacturing 
Durables manufacturing 
Nondurables manufacturing 


Average hourly earnings 
Total manufacturing Dollars 
Durables manufacturing Dollars 
Nondurables manufacturing Dollars 


Average weekly earnings 
Total manufacturing Dollars ; y } 86.58 
Durables manufacturing Dollars : : : 94,30 
Nondurables manufacturing Dollars ; : . Uieee, 


Billion dollars S A : : i 367.5 
Billion dollars S A : : Ef 255.5 
Billion dollars S A i . . 119.1 
Billion dollars S A ; 3 z 26.6 


Instalment credit 
Extensions Million dollars S 3,615 
Repayments Million dollars S 3,468 
Change in outstandings® Million dollars S 147 
Amount outstanding!” Million dollars KK ERY) 


New construction 
Million dollars S A a. 753,088 50,0526 
Total private Million dollars S A Gs 738,316 34,008b 
Private nonfarm residential Million dollars S A .d. 721,360 22,224 19,0806 


Business sales and inventories 
Total inventories!® Million dollars S a. 88,700 89,200 84,9006 
Total sales Million dollars S$ Aa: 59,600 60,100 55,6006 
* 1.49 1.48 1.536 


Retail trade: Durable goods stores 
Inventories! Million dollars S a. 11,550 11,500 10,2506 
Million dollars S a. r 6,360 5,774 5,374b 
* 7, 1.82 1.99 1.91b 


Retail trade: Nondurable goods stores 
Inventories! Million dollars S .d. 13,210 13,270 13,2406 
Million Gokans S .d. 711,981 12,009 ALD 
bs 


Durables mfg.: Sales and inventories 
Inventories!® Million dollars S =a 27,932b 
Million dollars S ay 12,9436 
* 


Nondurables mfg.: Sales and inventories 
Inventories! Million dollars S a. 
Million dollars S .d. ace 
te i 
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Selected Business Indicators (Continued) 


Chartbook 


Pages* Series 


Merchandise exports and imports 
Exports! 
Imports 
Export surplus! 


Federal budget receipts and expenditures 
Defense expenditures 
For quarterly data see below 


Money supply and turnover 
Money supply” # 


Demand deposits adjusted and currency!®......... 


Deposit turnover: New York City 


Deposit turnover: 337 other centers.............. 


Bank loans, investments and reserves 


Eight sensitive business indicators 
Residential building contract awards 


Commercial, industrial building contract awards.... 


New orders, durables 
Average work week 
Raw materials prices 
Stock prices, industrials 
New incorporations 
Business failures 


Chartbook 
Pages* 


Gross national product 
Total 
Change in business inventories 
Final demand® 


2 


Components of gross national product 
Personal consumption expenditures 
Gross private domestic investment 
Net exports of goods and services 
Government purchases of goods and services 


Disposition of personal income 
Personal income 
Disposable personal income 
Personal consumption expenditures 
Personal saving 


Corporate profits!® 
Net before taxes 
Tax liability 
Net profits 
Dividend payments 
Retained earnings 


Business expenditures for plant and equipment 
Total 
Manufacturing 
Nonmanufacturing 


Federal budget receipts and expenditures 
Receipts 
Expenditures 
Surplus or deficit 
For monthly data see above 


Sources: Federal Reserve; Department of Commerce; Bureau of Labor Statistics; 
Department of Agriculture; Bureau of the Census; Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion; es 4 Department; F. W. Dodge Corporation; Standard & Poor’s Corpora- 
be Dun & Bradstreet; National Bureau of Economic Research; Tus CoNFERENCE 

OARD. 

1 Excluding farm and food. ? Including interest, taxes, and farm wage rates. ® Prices 
received divided by prices paid. 4 Series redefined in 1953, and in 1957. 5 Unemploy- 
ment as per cent of labor force. § Includes nonproduction workers. ? Excludes personal 
contributions to social security included in components. § Includes wages and salaries 
and “other labor income.” ® Extensions minus repayments. 1° End of period. 4 In- 
cludes grant-aid ae 12 Privately held; includes demand and time deposits ad- 
justed to exclude U. S. Government and interbank deposits, and currency outside 


1959 1958 


November ~} October | September | November } 


Million dollars 
Million dollars 
Million dollars 


Billion dollars 
Billion dollars S$ 


TSA 
TSA 


Million dollars 
Million dollars 
Million dollars 
Million dollars 


Thous. sq. ft. fl. sp. S 
Thous. sq. ft. fl. sp. S 
Million dollars S 


1941-43 =10 
Number S$ 
Number S$ 


112,786 
37,340 


126,904 
40,730 
14,908 

40.1 
86.1 
60.86 
15,147 
1,139 


129,879 
42,132 
714,747 
40.2 
86.6 
60.80 
16,875 
1,297 


123,098 
31,697 
13,5300 

39.8 
88.0 
56.76 
13,976 


1,182 1,173 


I 
Quarter 


Billion dollars S$ 
Billion dollars S 
Billion dollars S$ 


Billion dollars S$ 
Billion dollars S 
Billion dollars S$ 
Billion dollars S 


Billion dollars S 
Billion dollars S$ 
Billion dollars S 
Billion dollars S 


Billion dollars S 
Billion dollars S 
Billion dollars S 
Billion dollars S 
Billion dollars S 


Billion dollars S$ 
Billion dollars S 
Billion dollars S 


Million dollars 
Million dollars 
Million dollars 
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32.51 
11.80 
20.71 


r 19,837 
rab eae 
r—1,384 


17,411 
19,219 
— 1,808 


banks. 13 All member banks; Wednesday nearest end of period. 4 Commercial, indus- 
trial and farm loans of weekly reporting member banks; Wednesday nearest end of 
period. Starting with July 1959, not comparable to earlier data; includes loans to non« 
hak financial institutions. 16 Gross national product less change in business inven- 
tories. 16 All data are before inventory valuation adjustment. S—seasonally adjusted. 
A-annual rate. a-anticipated. For the IV Quarter of 1959, anticipated outlays are: 
Total, 33.95; Manufacturing, 12.82; and Nonmanufacturing, 21.13. b-October, 1958 
for monthly data; II Quarter 1959 for quarterly data. A ing xe r-revised. 
* End-of-month inventory, divided by sales during the month. + Debits divided by 
deposits. tt Diffusion index stated as the average duration in months of expansion or 
contraction. n.a.—not available. “ Chartbook of Current Business Trends (Seventh Edi« 
tion), Tas ConrrrENcE Boarp, 1959. Copies available to Board Associates on request 


BUSINESS RECORD 


: 


Announcements of 
Mergers and Acquisitions 
August 11, 1959—September 10, 19591 


ne Acquirer 
Description and Assets in Millions 


aska International Corp. (n.a.) 

1 American Engineering Co. ($2.3) 
Runway arresting gear, lightweight 
winches and electronic devices mfr, 


lied Stores Corp. ($283.3) 
Department stores and_ specialty 
shops operator 

tamil Corp. ($4.1) 

Missile and aircraft airframe com- 
ponents mfr, 


merican Beverage Corp. ($.7) 

Soft drinks mfr. 

merican Factors Ltd. ($52.4) 

General merchandiser for Hawaiian 
sugar plantation companies 


merican Machine & Metals, Inc. 
($28.3) 
Measuring instruments, fractional 


horsepower motors and industrial 
machinery, etc., mfr. 

merican M.A.R.C., Inc. ($2.4) 

Diesel engines mfr. 

merican-Marietta Co. ($226.3) 
Paints, resins, chemical and concrete 
products etc., mfr. 


mpex Corp. ($21.6) 

Magnetic recorders and recording 
tape and equipment mfr, 

pollo Industries, Inc. ($6.6) 
Structural steel fabricator and erector 


tlantic Research Corp. (7.a.) 


andini Petroleum Co. ($1.6) 
Crude oil and natural gas producer 


axter Laboratories, Inc. ($17.0) 
Intravenous soijutions 


lackburn Publications, Inc. (7.a.) 


urlington Industries, Inc. ($483.6) 
Textiles mfr. 

anada Dry Corp. ($62.9) 

Carbonated and alcoholic beverages, 
extracts and syrups mfr. 

ary Chemicals, Inc. ($4.3) 

Polyvinyl chloride resin and com- 
pounds, plasticizers and caulking 
compounds mfr, 

ascades Plywood Corp. ($16.4) 
Plywood mfr, 

‘commerce Drug Co. (n.a.) 

‘commonwealth Sanitation Co, (n.a.) 

‘onde Nast Publications, Inc. ($19.3) 
Fashion magazines publisher and 
dress patterns mfr. 

‘onsolidated Foods Corp. ($103.0) 
Foods processor and retail food store 
chain operator 

‘onsolidated Laundries Corp. ($16.6) 
Family and industrial laundry, linen 
supply, dry cleaning and diaper serv- 
ices operator 

‘ontinental Oil Co. ($619.7) 
Integrated oil producer 


A. J. Crose Mfg. Co. 

ae at Royal American Corp.) 
Oil and gas producer; pipeline con- 
struction, maintenance equipment 
and supplies mfr. 


ANUARY, 1960 


Acquired Unit 
Description and Assets in Millions 


Banner Oil Co, (n.a.) 


Hyair Corp. (n.a.) 
ae and missiles custom parts 
mfr, 


Forsnas Engineering Co. (n.a.) 
(Affiliate of Hyair Corp.) 

Forsnas Sales Co. (n.a.) 
(Affiliate of Hyair Corp.) 

Missoula Mercantile Co. (n.a.) 
Department store operator 


Pryor Mfg. Co. 
(Twigg Industries Div. of) (n.a.) 
Metal working fabricated structural 
assemblies mfr. 


Golden Age Group? (7.a.) 
Soft-drink bottling companies 
Island Welding & Supply Co., Ltd. 


n.a. 
Steel fabricator 


Automatic Devices Co. (n.a.) 
Heating, cooling, and air condition- 
ing controls mfr. 


Rocket Marine, Inc. (z.a.) 
Fiberglas boat mfr. 


oe ee & Construction Co. 
n.d. 
Crushed stone, 
producer 
Concrete Materials Co. (n.a.) 
Crushed stone, sand, and gravel pro- 
ducer 
Orr Industries, Inc. (7.a.) 
Magnetic tape mfr, 


sand, and gravel 


Holden Fence & Steel Co. (n.a.) 
(50% interest in) 
Highway guard fencing and railing 
installer 
Prewitt Aircraft Co. (over $.1)* 
Helicopter blade mfr. 
A. M. Martin Co. (n.a.) 
Precision equipment mfr, 
Long Shot Oil Co., Ltd. (7.a.) 
Producing oil and gas leases holder 
Flint, Eaton & Co. (less than $,1)* 
Specialty prescription pharmaceu- 
ticals mfr. 
“The Server” (n.a.) 
National beverage business paper 
Ivey Weaver, Inc. (over $1.0)* 
Cotton combed goods mfr. 
Kentucky River Distillery, Inc. (.a.) 
Bourbon whiskey mfr, 


Regency Plastics Co. (”.a.) 
Polyethylene film mfr. and processor 
of vinyl film and sheeting 


Polson Plywood Co, (n.a.) 
Plywood mfr. 

T. A. Wise Enterprises (7.c.) 

Guarantee Sanitation, Inc. (n.a.) 


Street & Smith Publications, Inc. (”.a.) 
Magazines publisher 


P, D. Cosmos Co. (Springfield, Ohio) 
(n.a.) 
Dairy 
American Ice Co. 
(Laundry and dry cleaning business 
re Gap onk Laundry Div. of) 
n.d. 
Hamilton Dome Oil Co., Ltd. 
(50% interest in oil and gas proper- 
ties of) (.a.) 
(Sub. of Westates Petroleum Co.) 
Perrault Equipment Co. (over $.5)* 
Oil and gas pipeline equipment mfr. 
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a SE SSD 


Lia § Acquirer 
Description and Assets in Millions 


DEK Industries, Inc. (7.a.) 


Delhi-Taylor Oil Corp. ($78.3) 
Crude petroleum, natural gas, and 
refined products producer 


Diana Stores Corp. ($11.7) 
Retail women’s apparel store chain 
operator 

Diebold, Inc. ($13.5) 
Safes, fire equipment, burglar alarms 
and microfilm equipment mfr. 


Diversa, Inc. ($15.6) 
(Sub. of Murmanell Corp.) 
Oil and gas properties acquirer, ex- 
plorer and developer; oil and gas 
producer 
Doric Co. (n.a.) 
Hotel operator 
Dura Corp. ($22.5) 
Automotive parts, harvesting im- 
plements and lawn mowers, etc., mfr. 
Dynacolor Corp. ($2.7) 
Kodachrome films processor 


ray Electronics-New York, Inc. 
n.d. 


Ekco Products Co. ($48.2) 
Kitchen tinware, commercial food 
handling containers and baking pans, 
flatware, enamelware, clothes dryers, 
bathroom accessories, etc., mfr, 

Electric Storage Battery Co. ($89.9) 
Electric storage, flashlight and dry 
cell batteries and industrial safety 
equipment, etc., mfr, 


Electro-Mechanical Research, Inc. 
(Sub. of Schlumberger Ltd.) ($140.6) 
Electronic equipment mfr, and oil 
well driller 

Fisher Brothers Co. ($17.8) 

Grocery store chain operator 


Flagg-Utica Corp. ($6.4) 
Knit underwear, outerwear and in- 
dustrial fabrics mfr, 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
($647.2) 
Grocery store chain operator 
J. W. Greer Co. (over $1.0)* 
Food machinery mfr. 


Hagan Chemicals and Controls, Inc, 
($16.7) 


Automatic control devices, metering 
equipment and water softening 
chemicals mfr, 

Hamilton-Skotch Corp. (over $.5)* 
Picnic equipment, metal fishing 
tackle, tool and file boxes mfr. 


Hausman Steel Co. ($2.9) 
Steel bars and forms mfr, 


Hathaway Industries, Inc.® ($9.7) 
Bread and cake baker and distributor 


Helca Mining Co. (n.a.) 

Hewlett-Packard Co. ($15.8) 
Electronic measuring instruments mfr. 

Industrial Enterprises, Inc. ($16.7) 
Electric traveling cranes, air cleaners 
and switches mfr., structural steel 
fabricator and motor vehicle carrier 


~ Acquired Unit 
Description and Assets in Millions 


Rolle Mfg. Co. (over $1.0)* 
co and magnesium castings 
mfr, 

Southern Oil Co. (7.<.) 
(Sub. of Crown Central Petroleum 
Corp.) 
Service station operator 

Ralph H. Miller, Inc. (n.a.) 
Specialty shops chain and self-serv- 
ice discount stores operator 


‘| Herring Hall Marvin Safe Co. (over 
$1.0)* 


Cash protection equipment, missile 
components, etc,, mir. 

U.P.G., Inc. (n.a.) 
(Increased ownership to 100% in, by 
purchase:of 50% of outstanding stock 


C} 
Holding company 
Saxony Hotel (n.ca.) 


Buch Mfg. Co. (over $.3)* 
Rolling lawn and garden tools mfr. 


Pathecolor, Inc. 
(Kodachrome processing plant of) 


(n.a. 

(Sub, of America Corp.) 
Capehart Corp. (n.a.) 

High-fidelity phonographs, 

and television sets mfr. 
Berkeley Industries (7.a.) 

Closet accessories and store display 

items mfr, 


radios 


ae oe Storage Battery Co. (over 


Motor vehicle, airplane and motor 
boat batteries mfr. 

Chemical Linings, Inc. (over $.1)* 
Corrosion-resistant linings, tanks and 
towers designer, fabricator, and in- 
staller 


Applied Science Corp. of Princeton 


Electronic products mfr, 


Pick-N-Pay Super Markets, Inc. 
(1 store of) (n.a.) 
(Sub. of Cook Coffee Co.) 
Grantville Mills (over $.5)* 
Dyed sales yarns mfr. 


Pick-N-Pay Super Markets, Inc. 
(5 stores of) (7.a.) 
(Sub. of Cook Coffee Co.) 


ocr a) naked Machinery Co. (over 


Bruner Corp. (over $.3)* 
Water softeners, filtration equipment 
and pumps mfr, 


Hampden Specialty Products, Inc. 
(over $1.0)* 
Chairs, tables, and outdoor furniture 
Es 
Concrete Steel Corp. (over $.5)* 
Fabricated steel and highway con- 
struction products mfr. 
Rodney Milling Co. (over $.5)* 
(Sub. of Seaboard Allied Milling 
Corp.) 
Flour miller 
Ace Sand & Gravel Co. (n.a.) 


Boonton Radio Corp. (over $.5)* 


Bonded Film Storage Co., Inc. (.a.) 
Movie and television film storer 


* Estimated minimum capital from ‘‘Thomas’ Register of American Manu- 


facturers, 1959”’ 


1See The Conference Board Business Record, November 1957, and May, 1959, 
for sources and methods used in this compilation and an analysis and summary 
of recorded 1958 mergers and acquisitions 

2 Companies included in this group are: Golden Age Beverage Co., Inc. 
(Akron, Ohio), Golden Age Beverage Corp. (Youngstown, Ohio), Get-Up 
Corp. (Akron, Ohio), Golden Age Youngstown Corp. (Youngstown, Ohio), 
Golden Age Realty Co. (Youngstown, Ohio), Golden Age Beverage Co., Inc. 
(Houston, Texas), Golden Age Realty Co. (Houston, Texas) 

3 Changed corporate name to Seaboard Allied Milling Corp., Moody’s In- 


dustrials, August 18, 1959, 


Announcements of Mergers and Acquisitions (Continued) 


Acgu 
Description and wie in Millions 


Inland Steel Products Co. 

(Sub. of Inland Steel Co.) ($686.2) 

Fabricated steel products mfr. 
Jantzen, Inc. ($19.5) 

Women’s apparel mfr. 

Lanston Industries, Inc. ($5.8) 
Typecasting, portable adding, listing, 
calculating, and photo composing ma- 
chines mfr. 

V. La Rosa & Sons, Inc. (n. 

Macaroni products and noodles mfr. 


Lee-Peat Publishing Corp. (n.a.) 


Ling-Altec Electronics, Inc. ($14.0) 
Electronic vibration testing systems, 
loudspeakers, microphones, ampli- 
fiers, etc., mfr. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp. ($508.5) . 
Aircraft, aircraft parts and electronic 
devices mfr. 

Minute Maid Corp. ($59.1). , 
Concentrated frozen citrus fruit 
juices producer, fresh citrus fruits 
packer and shipper 

Motorola, Inc. ($127.9) 

Radios, television sets, stereophonic 
and monoral phonographs mfr, 

Muskegon Motor Specialties Co. ($3.9) 
Crank shafts, steering knuckles and 
other engine accessories mfr, 


eee 
see 


National Homes Corp. ($51.3) 
Pre-fabricated houses mfr. 


National Lead Co. ($361.2) 
Paints, pigments and chemicals, oils, 
lead products, acid handling equip- 
ment, and oil well drilling materials 
mfr, 

New Haven Clock & Watch Co. ($2.7) 
Clocks and watches mfr, 

Ohio Oil Co. ($400.2) 
Crude oil and natural gas producer 

Oregon-Portland Cement Co, ($10.3) 
Cement plants operator 


Owens Vacht Co., Inc. ($5.0) 
Fiberglas and wood pleasure boats 
mfr. 

Peabody Coal Co. ($151.3) 
Bituminous coal producer 


Petrolane Gas Service, Inc. ($11.0) 
Liquefied petroleum gas distributor 

Pierce Industries, Inc. ($7.1) 
Mechanical governors, automatic 
chokes, jet engine and missile com- 
ponents and die castings mfr, 

Poly Industries, Inc. ($4.6) 
Major components for gas turbine 
and jet engines mfr. 

Sa Terminal Cold Storage Co, 

3.2 


Cold storage warehouse operator 
Prospect Press, Inc, (n.a.) 
Rehblock Advertising, Inc. (n.a.) 
Advertising agency 
Red Dot Foods, Inc. (.a.) 
Potato chip mfr. 
Reiter-Foster Oil Corp. ($3.7) 
Crude oil and gas producer; wells 
driller 


eee 


Acquired Unit ace 
Description and Assets in Millions 


Bonded TV Film Service, Inc. (7.a.) 
Movie and television film transporter 
T-Steel Corp. (7.a.) 
Roof deck mfr. 


Jantzen of Canada Ltd. (n.a.) 
(79% of the stock of) 


Unitronics, Inc. (over $1.0)* 
(Sub. of Universal Match Corp.) 
Photo engraving equipment and elec- 
tronic measuring devices mfr. 


Tharinger Macaroni Co. (over $.1)* 


“Motor Truck News” (n.a.) 
(Published by Empire State Highway 
Transportation Association) 
Regional trucking trade news maga- 
zine 
Continental Co. 
(over $.1)* } 
ae power transmission equipment 
mfr, 


Stavid Engineering, Inc. ($5.2) 
Electronic equipment mfr. 


Electronics Mfg. 


Tenco, Inc. (7.a.) 
Instant coffee mfr. 


Dahlberg Co. (over $.5)* 
Hearing aids and hospital communi- 
cations systems mfr. 
Ridge Door Co. (over $1.0)* 
Overs doors and rolled steel doors 
mfr 
Ridge Sales Corp. (7.a.) 
Ridge Door Sales Corp. (m.a.) 
Knox Corp. ($4.9) 
Homes mfr. 
Thayer Mfg. Corp. (n.a.) 
Homes mfr. 
W. . Best Factory-Built Homes, Inc. 
n.d.) 
Homes mfr. 
Lester Brothers, Inc. (7.a.) 
Homes mfr. 
Fairhill, Inc, (”.a.) 
Homes mfr. 
Western Pacific Homes, Inc. (n.a.) 
Homes mfr, 
Goldsmith Bros. Smelting & Refining 
Co., (over $1,0)* 


Gulf Coast Industries, Inc. (7.a.) 


Tower Oil Co. 
(13 service stations of) (7.a.) 
National Industrial Products Corp. 
(Chemical limerock deposit of) (7.a.) 
(Sub. of Morrison-Knudsen Co., Inc.) 
Cutter Boats, Inc. (n.a.) 
Fiberglas and wood pleasure boats 
mfr, 
Sunnyhill Coal Co. (n.a.) 
Coal miner 
Sunnyhill Coal Sales Co. (n.a.) 
Coal marketer 
Butane Corp. (n.a.) 
LP-Gas distributor 
Homestead Mfg. (n.a.) 
Aluminum storm windows and doors 
Te 


Ferrodata, Inc. 
(Fluid dynamics div. of) (7.a.) 


E, A. Aaron & Bros. (.a.) 
(Sub. of Consolidated Foods Corp.) 
Frozen food distributor 
A. L, Reid Printing Corp. (n.a.) 
Tide Advertising (n.a.) 
Advertising agency 
Rold Gold Inc. (7.a.) 
Pretzel mfr. 
Frontier Oil Co, 
(Assets of) (7.a.) 


Advanced Petroleum Corp. (n.a.) 


Acquirer 
Description and Assets in Millions 
Revlon, Inc. ($55.1) 
Cosmetics and toiletries mfr. 


eee 


Richman Bros. Co. ($24.5) 
Men's clothing mfr. 
marketer 


Robinson Technical Products, 
($1.5) 


and retail 


Inc. 


Vibration and shock control mounts 
and devices mfr. 

Roddis Plywood Corp. ($32.5) 
Pre-finished hardwood, Douglas fir 
plywood, doors, and lumber mfr. 


Roper Industries, Inc. ($4.4) 
Hydraulic equipment mfr, 


Royal American Corp. ($8.3) 
(Sub. of Graham-Paige Corp.) 
Oil and gas producer, pipeline con- 
struction and maintenance equip- 
ment mfr 


Howard W. Sams & Co, ($1.7) 
eS research and book pub- 
isher 


Savoy Industries, Inc. ($1.4) 
Producing oil leases operator 


The Sharples Corp. (over $1.0)* 
Centrifugal and process engineers 

Shiman Bros,-Colonial, Inc, (n.a.) 
Commercial diamonds 

Signal Oil & Gas Co. ($210.0) 
Crude oil producer and natural gaso- 
line mfr. 


Simpson-Lee Paper Co. 
(Formed by merger of) 


Smith-Douglass Co., Inc. ($33.9) 
Fertilizer materials and mixed — 
tilizers 


Southeastern National Gas Corp 
(Sub. of Tropical Gas Co.) ($13. 7) 
Liquefied petroleum gas and gas-con- 
suming appliances distributor 

Speer Carbon Co, ($27.2) 

Brushes, flashlight and battery car- 
bons, electronic tube anodes, fixed 
composition resistors, coils, capaci- 
tors and packaged assembly circuits 
mfr, 

Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) ($2,769.3) 
Crude oil refiner; refined products 
wholesaler and retailer 

Standard Pressed Steel Co. ($71.9) 
Precision fasteners and related prod- 
ucts and steel office equipment mfr. 

Stone Container Corp. ($18.0) 

Paper mills and plants operator 

Summers Fertilizer Co. (over $.5)* 
(Affiliate of Northern Chemical In- 
dustries Corp.) 

Sun Chemical Corp, ($28.4) 

Printing inks, paints, coated products 
and textile chemicals mfr. 

Super Food Services, Inc. ($4.5) 

Retail grocery store chain services 
operator 

Telemeter Magnetics, Inc. ($141.7) 
(Sub. of Paramount Pictures Corp.) 
Electronic components and data pro- 
cessing systems mfr. 

Tenney Engineering, Inc. ($2.5) 
Refrigeration, heating equipment, 
and climactic conditions simulation 
equipment mfr, 

Texstar Corp. ($11.4) 

Oil and gas lands developer 


Acquired Unit 
Description and Assets in Millions 


Bressard Hair Products Corp, (m.a.) 
Hair coloring products mfr, 
Bressard Distributors, Inc. (m.a.) 
Hair coloring products distributor 
Stein's Stores, Inc. (n.a.) 
Men's wear store chain operator 


High oe Equipment Corp. (ove 


eas and guided missiles equip 
ment mfr, 

Owens-Illinois Plywood Co. 
(Timberlands and 3 plants of) (m.a, 
(Sub. of Owens-Illinois Glass Co.) 


O. E. Szekely & Associates, Inc. (ove 
$.5)* 


Engineers 


Molder Corp. (n.a.) 
Pipeline equipment mfr, 


Waldemar Press Inc. (n.a.) 
Printer 


Howard Co. (n.a.) 

Rex Bassett, Inc. (less than $.1)* 
Electronic devices and quartz crys 
tals mfr, 

Fletcher Works, Inc. 

(Centrifugal Div. of) (n.a.) 

Prism-Lite Diamonds (n.a.) 
Commercial diamonds 

Eastern States Petroleum & Chemical 

Corp. (.a.) 
Refinery, petrochemical plant ané¢ 
service stations operator 

Simpson Paper Co. (over $.5)* 

Pulp, paper and converting plant oper 
ator 

Lee Paper Co. ($7.8) 

Paper mfr, 

Smith Agricultural Chemical Co. ($5.5) 

Commercial fertilizers mfr. 


Gulf Fuel & Distributing Co. (m.a.) 


Onondaga Pottery Co. 
(Electronics Div. of) (7.a.) 
Ceramic printed circuit packages mfr 


True’s Oil Co. (over $1.0)* 
Oil and gasoline blender 


International Electronics Industries 
Inc. (n.a.) 
Miniature electrolytic capacitors mfr 
Delmar Paper Box Co. (n.a.) 
Paper box mfr. 


Chemgro, Inc. (m.a.) 


Pennsylvania Color and Chemical Co 
(over $.1)* 
Pigment dispersions mfr, 


Thomas & Howard Co. (n.a.) 


Invar Electronics Corp. (n.a.) 
Solid-state power supplies and elec 
tronic instruments 


Kirsch Co, 
(Aluminum coil and copper dept 
business of), (.a.) 


Slick Secondary Recovery Corp. (n.a.) 
il firm 
Slick-Moorman Land & Cattle Co, 
Inc. (.a.) 
Building materials and cattle raisin; 
company 


[To be concluded in next issue] 


* Estimated minimum capital from ‘‘Thomas’ Register of American Manu- 


facturers, 1959’ 
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The Conference Board Business Record 
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The national accounts are a family of important and widely used statistical series—gross national 
product, national income, personal income, disposable personal income, personal consumption 


expenditures, and other series. 


The national accounts are officially expressed in dollars. But it is often meaningful to treat these 
data in relative terms. lt may mean more to know, for example, that our wage bill was 70% of our 


national income in 1958 than to know that wages totaled $257 billion that year. 


To short-cut the process of restating dollar figures in ratios and per capita terms, THE CONFERENCE 
BOARD has prepared a technical paper that gives these relationships over a period of thirty years 
or more. “Relative National Accounts,” Technical Paper Number Four, was first issued in 1956. A 
third edition, revised, expanded and incorporating changes in the basic data back to 1946 has 


recently come off the press. 


To get your copy just ask for it. It is free of charge to Associates, upon request. 


Employee Savings Plans in the Oil Industry — Conference Board research indicates that probably 
about 40% of all employee savings plans in the country are in the oil industry. Based on 
material submitted by twenty-one oil companies, the article analyzes the objectives of the 
plans, eligibility requirements, limitations on employee savings, the size of company contribu- 
tions, and the kind of investments permitted. 


The Role of Business in Public Affairs—The text of a talk given by John S. Sinclair, president 
of THE CONFERENCE Boarp, at Columbia University. President Sinclair states that a gradual 
“mellowing of public attitudes toward business . . . opens the way for industry to take a more 
active and constructive part in public affairs.” He goes on to indicate areas where industry 
can and should play a more active role and other areas where pitfalls are likely to appear. 


College Recruitment in 1960—A summary of the annual, nationwide survey made by Dr. Frank 
S, Endicott of Northwestern University. In 1960, recruitment quotas for college men and 
women are expected to rise by 19% and 16%, respectively. The salary trend for graduates 


will continue upward, too. 


Prerequisites for Economic Growth— Martin R. Gainsbrugh, the Board’s chief economist, sum- 
marizes a recent discussion by the Economic Forum on the problem of economic growth. 
Topics covered include: the purpose of growth; the prospects for economic growth in this 


country and elsewhere; the relative importance of factors contributing toward economic 
growth; and the possibility of speeding up growth in the United States. 


Use of the Blackboard in Leading a Conference—The article discusses five reasons why the use 
of a blackboard helps a conference leader to control and guide a meeting. Objections to the 
use of a board are answered and suggestions for more effective board work are advanced. 


Business Outlook 1947 
Business Outlook 1948 
Business Outlook 1949 


Business Outlook 1950 
Business Outlook 1951 


Business Outlook 1952 
Business Outlook 1953 


Business Outlook 1954 
Business Outlook 1955 


Business Outlook 1956 
Business Outlook 1957 


Business Outlook 1958 
Business Outlook 1959 


Business Outlook 1960 . 


Fourteen years ago The Conference Board Economic Forum took its first formal look at the year ahead. That year was 1947, and 
of those who scrutinized the horizon on one of the closing days of 1946 have participated in all subsequent Outlook sessions. These 
other economists long seasoned in appraising the economic scene: 


Bradford B. Smith (United States Steel Corporation)—steel, investment, general outlook 
George P. Hitchings (Ford Motor Company)—avtomobiles, other consumer durables 
Walter E. Hoadley, Jr. (Armstrong Cork Company)—construction 

Louis J. Paradiso (U.S. Department of Commerce)—inventories 

Ira T. Ellis (E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Company)—consumer soft goods 

Malcolm P. McNair (Harvard University)—retail trade 

A. D. H. Kaplan (Rollins College)—consumer services and consumer psychology 
Edwin B. George (Dun & Bradstreet)—government spending 

Nathan M. Koffsky (U.S. Department of Agriculfure)—agriculture 

O. Glenn Saxon (Yale University)—international trade 

Solomon Fabricant (Nationa! Bureau of Economic Research)—cyclical indicators 
Jules Backman (New York University)—prices and wages 

Roy L. Reierson (Bankers Trust Company)—money and credit 

Ragnar D. Naess (Naess & Thomas)—securities 

Martin R. Gainsbrugh (National Industrial Conference Board)—summarization 


contribute their experience and learning to increase your understanding of the economic uncertainties with which this year has 
Their discussion probes into contributing factors, looks at both the level and direction of statistical indicators, sets the year in h 
perspective . . . , in short, helps give you the proper orientation for a profitable year. It is in the businessman's interest to read: 


THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 1960 


This Study in Business Economics (No. 67) has been sent to all Associates of the Board. 
Extra copies to Associates at $2. Copies to non-Associates at $10. 


